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What Governor Hunt has accomplished 
in the Arizona State Prison 


WAY 


HE world is slowly moving. Mov- 

ing. Slowly. It is nearly two 
thousand years since the wisest 
teacher mankind has ever had 
said something about forgiving 
even to “seventy times seven.” And 
another great preacher declared about 
the same time that if we would fulfil 
the law of Christ we must “bear one 
another’s burdens.” For six thousand 
years man has heard the cry that he is 
his brother’s keeper, and that all the 
peoples of the earth are one with God 
as the Universal Father. Thousands 
of sermons have been preached about 
pride: “Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall,’’ and yet, and yet— 
ah! how far we are away from all these 
teachings when it comes to our present 
day treatment of those of our brothers 
and sisters who have been weak, been 
tempted, been positively and deliberate- 
ly wicked and been caught, tried and sen- 
tenced. Well may the judge on the 
bench in passing sentence of death 
say “And may God have mercy on 
your soul,” for our methods of treatment 
too often say far louder than words, 
“For you cannot expect justice, much 
less mercy, oftentimes, at the hands of 
those whom you have wronged.” Ven- 
geance is what we crave, and vengeance, 
too often, is what we demand and our 
legal system aids us in securing. 

But, thank God, there are men in 
power, who, whether professed Chris- 
tians or not, are awakening to the real 
teachings of the spiritual Christ, and 
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while they are neither fools nor senti- 
mentalists,—for they fully recognize the 
evil actions of the men they deal with, 
they fully believe in punishment, pro- 
vided it has some good end in view, and 
they take the facts of life as they find 
them—these men yet believe that it 
takes more than one crime, one lapse, 
or even a dozen, to make a confirmed and 
hopeless criminal. They believe in giv- 
ing a man who has fallen a chance to get 
up, to try to make good. They desire to give 
him a full opportunity again to arise to his 
responsibilities as a man and a citizen, 
and to aid him in his endeavors. Such 
a man is the present governor of Arizona, 
the Honorable George W. P. Hunt, 
and this is the story of some of the work 
done under his auspices in the State 
Prison of Arizona, at Florence. In 
what follows I shall put things very direct- 
ly and largely upon the practical rather 
than the reformatory or Christian basis, 


for it cannot be denied, regret it though 


we may, that it is often easier to appeal 
to men through their pockets than 
through their minds or hearts. 

Hence, I ask at the outset, do you, 
who pay the taxes, know that the most 
expensive part of your State government 
is that branch dealing with criminals? 
Do you know that the cost of your crimi- 
nal courts, your juries, your police sys- 
tems, your penitentiaries is more than 
the expense of handling of your in- 
sane, blind, deaf, orphan and other 
charitable institutions? Do you who 
allot the money for this tremendous out- 
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lay, do you know whether these correc- 
tional and reformatory departments are 
working to give you the best possible 
results for your money? Do you know 
whether the system under which they 
operate is antiquated or modern—whether 
the results demonstrate achievement or 
inefficiency? 
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handling these recidivists is much more, 
considering their number of terms, than 
the cost of the other sixty per cent, 
the men who become useful citizens? 
Would you employ in your private affairs 
a system as wasteful as this—a system 
that produced forty errors to every sixty 
successes, and which errors cost you 





Hon. George W~ P.* Hunt, Governor of Arizona 


Ask any penologist what percentage 
of men, committed to the old style 
penitentiary, become _ recidivists—re- 
peaters who serve a second, third, fourth 
or more prison terms—and the answer 
will likely tell you forty percent! Do 
you not then recognize that the cost of 


more than your successes? Would not 
any business undertaking based on a 
credit system that allowed forty dead- 
beats to cost more than the profits on 
sixty good customers be ridiculous? Then 
why do you allow your State to manage its 
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‘Inventor Meyers of Arizona State Prison standing beside model of bis invention. 
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institutions thus? for this is just what the 
present system of prison management 
does! Thanks to the West the evil is 
being remedied. 

The old fashioned antique methods 
have absolutely failed to accomplish 
any permanent reforms—never produced 
tangible results. The man became a 
mere cog in a giant machine, the same 
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discharged a weaker man than ever? 
The newer Western method, best exem- 
plified in the Honor Systems of Arizona, 
Colorado and Oregon and now being 
adopted elsewhere, are in direct antithesis 
to the older systems and are now making 
men out of wrecks. These newer methods 
turn out their charges intellectually 
robust and virile, with rebuilt morals 











Inventor Meyers discussing bis theories with Supt. Sims and Parole Clerk J. J. Sanders 
of the Arizona State Prison 


routine day in and day out, with never 
a change for months and years—his 
initiative, his creative and his imagina- 
tive faculties were dulled, his intellect 
stunted, his physical standard lowered 
and his morals depraved. Was it any 
wonder that since he had been sentenced 
to prison because of his weakness, that 
he would be returned again, after being 


and active, balanced physiques. The 
change did not come thru any set of 
trained penologists, but thru the willing- 


ness of broad-minded business men, 
appointed to authority to give business 
administrations, to apply the same prin- 
ciples business men would use toward 
their employees in the handling of the 
wards of the State,—plain common 
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sense after having discarded precon- 
ceived notions relative to the vicious- 
ness of the average convict. 

The first step ever taken toward the 
“honor system” was made by Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey, our internationally- 
known-founder .of the Juvenile Court, 
when he found that the gamins, arrested 
in the slums and streets of Denver, 
would regard their plighted word to 
him—the man who banished them from 
their usual hdaunts—even more sacred 
than all the codes of honor invented in 
“kid gangs.” If these juvenile delin- 
quents, criminals in the making, passed 
their word to “de little jedge” that they 
would go without an attending officer 
to Golden or Buena Vista where these 
correctionary institutions were located, 
go they would—and it has been the rule 
that these “honor boys’’, the ones without 
the escort of a deputy sheriff or police- 
man, the ones who could have easily 
disappeared, escaped, hidden out— 
these were the ones who made the most 
of their opportunities in the institutions 
and who were most successful in later 
life. 


The first penitentiary to adopt the 
HONOR SYSTEM for adult delinquents 
was that of Canyon City, Colorado. 
Thomas J. Tynan, a splendid salesman 
and business man, was appointed Warden 


instructed to produce business- 
like results. He studied the effects of 
Judge Lindsey’s methods in placing 
juveniles on their word of honor and re- 
cognizing that the boy, inexperienced 
as he was, was a much weaker-willed 
human than his elder brother of thirty— 
if this boy had made a potential suc- 
cess, then the full-grown man could make 
even greater progress! If a system could 
be a success with mere boys, prone to 
vacillation, why could it not be more 
than a success applied to men who had 
learned a greater self-control? 

There are on an average 300 convicts 
on the Canyon City trusty lists. They 
work on roads, ranches, in city parks 
and on paved streets. They do not wear 
stripes, (which additional punishment, 
the dress of humiliation, of lost franchise, 
of degradation, all but about a dozen 
American prisons have long since dis- 
carded), they have no armed guards 
over them, they work efficiently and eco- 


and 
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nomically. The sentence the convict 
is undergoing makes no difference to 
Tom Tynan, in fact, he prefers life-men 
and long-term men to those with short 
sentences. He has about thirty life- 
term men out on their honor, foremen 
of road-camps or overseers of ranches, 
and has found this type of man—the 
strong characters of crime—more sus- 
ceptible to fair appeal, to decency, than 
the petty jelly-backed offender. Recent- 
ly, a large body of these honor men were 
taken to a Denver playhouse, as guests 
of the management, to witness a play 
in which an ex-convict was a central 
figure. These men have built the most 
famous of Colorado’s scenic roads and 
to-day the business men of Denver are 
raising funds to bring these unguarded 
men to the city to repair and care for 
the city’s approaches. Roads that were 
estimated by contractors to cost $45,000 
were built by the honor men at a cost 
of $6,000! This is in striking contrast 
to Virginia, where the employment of 
convicts, chained and fully guarded, has 
been found an economic failure and 
Governor Swanson has recommended 
to the Virginia legislature the adoption 
of the Western honor plan. 

Oswald West, the militantly success- 
ful governor of progressive Oregon, was 
the next to take a hand in testing the 
merits of the honor plan, and the results 
he has achieved are startling. He first 
telephoned the prison to send 3165 to 
the Governor’s Office and after he had 
talked with this man, a long termer 
and trusty in the shoe-shop, he sent 
him to visit the shoe manufacturing 
establishments of Portland and Seattle 
and empowered the convict to order such 
machinery as would make the prison 
shoe-shop efficient. The Portland Rose 
Carnival was at its height, the convict 
rubbed shoulders with the revelers and 
felt them not. He was there on business 
for a man that trusted him, an outcast. 
He returned to the prison, uncrated the 
new machines, and made the shop an 
asset where before it had created a de- 
ficit. A number of honor men were 
assigned to the grading of the grounds 
of the State Asylum, and so successful 
were the labors of these men, under the 
supervision of their convict foreman 
who had been a landscape gardener, 
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that the place is one of the show spots 
of the State, while the foreman has been 
made one of the salaried State experts. 

Out at Crater Lake, high up in the 
mountains, is a gang of long-term men, 
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is true—but something like a reward, 
from twenty-five to fifty cents per day 
for their personal account; and, into the 
State for the trusty funds, their labor 
brings from fifty cents to one dollar per 











Gang of convicts returning from digging sewer in town of Florence, Arizona, even the en- 
gineers are convicts. 


road-makers, unguarded—in the city 
of Salem is another such gang—along 
various roads and occasionally in the 
hop fields they have worked when a 
shortage of labor threatened the crops. 
These men are paid—a small sum, it 


day. They have put into practise the 
“bonus system payments” of some of 
our large industrial establishments and 
have increased the output of the prison 
shops about fifty per cent. Thus the 
prisoners have been able to start bank 
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accounts and have aided their loved ones, 
who would otherwise have been depen- 
dent upon charity. 

About sixty per cent. of the convicts 
are out on honor, producing for them- 
selves and the State of Oregon, some 
twelve per cent. are on parole; of the 
balance about half are trusties, many 
of them working at other State insti- 
tutions. All this is spirited labor and 
utilitarian labor! It has reduced the 
cost to the tax payers about seventy 
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prince and leader in the Constitutional 
Convention, she followed the lead of 
Oregon in putting into active use the 
honor system. Governor Hunt had given 
the prison problem much thought; and, 
refusing to give heed to the clamors of 
political leeches who wished to make 
the penitentiary a nucleus for a politi- 
cal machine, as had been done under 
old methods, appointed to the super- 
intendency Robert B. Sims, a business 
man, who was in no sense an applicant 





Governor Hunt, officials and many visitors mingling with the convicts of the Arizona 
State Prison watching one of the ball games outside the walls. 


five per cent. It has made the men self- 
respecting and self-supporting. It has 
lowered the percentage of repeaters to 
almost fifteen per cent. The honor sys- 
tem, aside from its manhood saving, has 
been a miracle worker and an economic 
success, making citizens out of convicts! 

When Arizona emerged from chrysalis 
stage as a Territory and entered into 
the full powers of statehood, electing 
as her first Governor, George W. P. 
Hunt, a self-made man, who had risen 
from the dishwasher’s pantry in a front- 
er town to be banker and merchant 


for office. He instructed Mr. Sims to 
install a humane, Christian adminis- 
tration; to produce business efficiency; 
and to secure the best possible results 
in the adoption of the honor system. 
Immediately upon announcement of 
the Governor’s policy the opposition 
press began the publication of all kinds 
of maliciously garbled, misleading and 
false stories relative to the prison, its 
management and the convicts, the latter 
being in a position where they could 
not reply. The administration has 
maintained the even tenor of its way, 
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Governor Hunt, Supt. Sims, Miss Barnard, visiting newspaper and magazine men in 
front of office building, Arizona State Prizon, Florence, Arizona. 


never replying to these attacks, utterly 
ignoring the trouble-makers. All the 
reply that either Governor Hunt or 
Superintendent Sims has ever cared to 
make was to say, ‘‘We believe in plugging 
away and letting the critics howl.” 
Perhaps the main reason for the bitter- 
ness of the attacks from the opposition 
is that it fears the present administra- 
tion may expose the brutalities and hor- 
rors of the past methods and by attempt- 
ing to undermine the work of the admin- 
istration, may mitigate the effect of 
the exposures when they do come. They 
fear the story of the attempted break 
at Yuma, under the old conditions, 
when sixteen men were placed on a 
diet of bread and water, with an occasional 
full meal to fan the mere spark of life, 
for a period greater than six months— 
were locked up in open-to-weather cells 
and chained to the stone floor, first 
being divested of all clothing save a pair 
of under drawers, this that the mos- 
quitos might torture them into insanity 
were later locked permanently in an 
expecially built steel and concrete build- 
ing, dark and little ventilated, without 
sight of the sun or their fellows for a 
number of years—and so the story runs 








all the gamut of miseries and suffering 
to its final conclusion, that, of all the 
sixteen but two live today; heat pros- 
tration, starvation and consumption 
could tell the rest of the story with the 
aid of their prime helper, a former 
assistant superintendent who held office 
in three administrations and whose name 
will go down in history as the creator 
of Arizona’s black hole! 

Schools and a library have been es- 
tablished and temporarily housed in 
the end of the wing used as the commis- 
sary department, while a new wing is 
in process of construction, designed 
especially to meet the requirements of 
these departments. The contrast be- 
tween the old and new administrations 
could not be better shown than by say- 
ing that for several years prior to the 
Hunt regime the library consisted of 
a box of books in the Prison Morgue! 
Quite appropriate! The schools were 
in the same state as the library—this 
too in an institution whose population 
was at times more than 500 souls! No 
wonder the opposition press doesn’t 
like .Governor Hunt’s prison reform 
plans! 

The men are encouraged to think for 
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Working under old conditions with three guards at Arizona State Prison. 


themselves, to plan, to invent, to create 
fields of endeavor that may make for 
vocational success. One of the inmates, 
the prison electrician, had produced 
several minor inventions prior to his 
confinement at Florence. While at 
work around the power-house, he attract- 
ed the attention of Supt. Sims and ex- 
plained to this officer his ideas along the 
line of electrical invention and, as a 
result of the interest shown by the offi- 
cials, he was given a small frame building 
outside the walls for an experimental 
laboratory. This inmate, ROY J. 
MEYERS, has produced, while a con- 
vict, a remarkably unique trolley-head 
designed to prevent the trolley-wheel 
leaving the wire and obviating atten- 
dant nuisances and dangers; and the 
patents on this device has just been 
issued. His crowning invention, and 
one that bids fair to revolutionize the 
electrical field of the world, is a device 
for developing electrical energy from the 
atmosphere! So astounding is the future 
of this invention, so tremendous in its 
possibilities that the world is to a degree 
ceptica as to the  nventor’s cla ms. 





The demonstrations made to the prison 
officials who helped him in his work and 
afforded him every assistance, those 
made to newspaper men and prominent 
visitors, precluded any chance of trick- 
ery, and convinced Governor Hunt of 
the desirability of sending the inventor 
in person to Washington that he might 
throw all possible safeguards around his 
patent application. Governor Hunt and 
Miss Kate Barnard, Oklahoma’s famous 
Commissioner of Charities and Correc- 
tions, who brought Meyers to the at- 
tention of the Governor and the Arizona 
Legislature, contributed largely to a 
fund to defray his expenses. Washing- 
ton officials at the Patent Office would 
not accept the inventor’s statements 
and demanded to “be shown.” They 
could not believe that a mere convict, 
who, while he might be a mechanical 
genius, was not of the trained scientific 
class, who had never been heard of 
in electrical matters, had accomplished 
that for which the greatest savants had 
for years been searching. A crude model 
was made fn the offices of Samuel 
Gompers and set up on the roof of the 
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Patent Office, convincing the officials— 
then the man Meyers with his future 
before him turned to his Westward jour- 
ney, his journey back to prison. 

The day that Meyers stepped into 
the Governor’s office was one of the 
happiest in the life of the Executive. 
He had been bitterly critized by the 
opposition press for giving this chance 
to a poor unfortunate whose invention 
would introduce a new industrial epoch— 
even by papers reputed to belong to 
his own party, one of which was owned 
by an electrical corporation whose affairs 
would have been sadly wrecked thru 
the success of Meyers’ mechanism. The 
inventor had been called the “Prisoner 
of Chican” paraphrasing Byron’s ‘“Pris- 
oner of Chillon.” Miss Barnard, des- 
pite her years of prominence in socio- 
logical and correctional affairs, was 


cruelly vilified because of her bringing 
Meyers to the world’s attention. To-day, 
Meyers is still an inmate, going modestly 
about his work, looking forward to his 
early parole, calmly refusing all offers 


for his invention, one of the more recent 
of these being for a third of a TEN MIL- 
LION dollar company to be formed to 
handle the device! 

Up in the Pinal Mountains, near the 
city of Globe, in a picturesque and al- 
most inacessible country, is a convict 
camp, whose members are building a 
road across the mountains to connect 
several large mining towns with the 
county seat. Among the fifty odd men 
are several life-timers, some Americans, 
Mexicans, some Negroes and Indians, 
for the population of Arizona’s prison 
is most polyglot. When the greater 
part of these men, who are not under 
any guard, who obey the orders of the 
unarmed engineer in charge,—when these 
men left the prison, Governor Hunt and 
Superintendent Sims accompanied them 
on the eighteen-mile march over the 
mountains and desert sands—eating and 
sleeping with the convicts. Nothing 
happened—even tho some of the men 
were reputed to be the most desperate 
men in Arizona! This trip of the Gover- 
nor and Superintendent attracted at- 
tention from all the papers of the country 
and brought much pleasant comment 
as marking the old mistaken notion 
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that prison was for “punishment”, 
Society’s revenge. 

Early in Hunt’s administration he 
sent a convict ball-team to Phoenix 
on their honor, after the game attended 
them to supper and the next day saw 
the men back at their work on the State’s 
bridges, with the comment in the press 
that their conduct as players was better 
than that of the spectators! One of 
the honor men went several hundred 
miles into the mountain fastnesses to 
recover state property, and on his return 
acted as an unarmed watcher over out- 
side working gangs, faithful to and 
respected by his fellows as well as offi- 
cials. Prisoners play base-ball on a 
skinned diamond, outside the walls, 
and all the inmates in good standing 
are privileged to attend these games 
played on non-working days. Tho there 
are no armed guards, there has never 
been a disturbance, for the convict 
“fans” would feel keenly any abridge- 
ment of their privilege and respect the 
conditions. One of the honor men is 
at one of the other state institutions 
as steward, taking the place of a salaried 
man who was not entirely satisfactory 
in his work, another is establishing a 
tailor shop in the same institution, a 
third is a teacher of music and is forming 
a band among his pupils. All this 
means absolute economy. 

One of the introductions of the present 
administration is the organization of 
prisoners known as the Mutual Improve- 
ment League. Some ninety percent of 
the inmates signed its first muster roll 
and its constitution provides against 
“snitching and tale-bearing’’ and re- 
quirés complaints against its members 
to be investigated by the League. This 
League has for its purpose “the fullest 
betterment of the inmates; co-operation 
with the prison and state administra- 
tions toward that end; the awakening 
of a better understanding of our needs 
and requirements on the part of the 
public.” It has regular meetings except 
during the heated terms; it is officered 
and managed by inmates exclusively; 
holds musical and intellectual programs; 
has charge of the schools and library; 
tries and punishes the inmates for sucb 
violations of the rules as will injure the 
general prison body; strives to elevate 
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Central portion of State 


its members to a higher plane and re- 
quires pledges from each member that 
he will help his fellow to uplift himself. 
This League has proven a most effective 
instrument in settling private differences 
between prisoners, in smoothing over 
petty troubles, in recommending worthy 
men to the officials for positions of trust. 
It has attracted much favorable comment 
and if the work be carried to its logical 
conclusions, when trade and business 
schools shall have been established in 
the future, it will have far-reaching effect. 
I believe it is the only organization of 
its kind in the country. 

The underground dungeons and 
“snake-dens” designed for punishment, 
have been abandoned and are used for 
museums exhibiting barbarities of the 
old ball and chain, the iron boot, the 
straight-jacket, with its accompani- 
ment, the shaven head—these changes 
have been effected with a most extra- 
ordinarily decreasing number of cases 
requiring disciplining! Every privi- 
lege, such as the daily mail, where before 
was the weekly mail, has been greeted 


Prison, Florence, Arizona. 


with appreciation. Where in the past 
the guards and higher prison-officials 
made away with the magazines and 
periodicals ostensibly bought by the 
prison library funds—today these papers 
find their way to the reading-room and 
the guards have to wait until the prison- 
ers have first used their fill. The quality 
and quantity of food has been bettered, 
over four cents per day per man being 
added to the food allowance, with the 
result that the number of patients in 
the hospital has been reduced to one- 
third of its average under past adminis- 
trations. The extra cost of this welfare 
work in one department has wrought 
a greater saving in another. The spec- 
ial yard set aside for tubercular inmates, 
under old conditions crowded with from 
fifteen to twenty, patients now has but 
five. There has not been a tubercular 
death for a year, whereas the average 
per year in the past was about six! 

Despite the increase in food allowance 
in gross cost, there has been effected 
a twenty-five per cent decrease in the net 
costs per capita! There has been a 
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The way an honor man grows corn near the prison, Florence, Arizona. 


large increase in prisoners employed 
upon public works—a large decrease in 
the number of prisoners received, show- 
ing that the adoption of the honor 
plan has had its effect on the vacillat- 
ing and vicious, the weak and immoral, 
the parasites of society. The reflex 
action of the authorities in finding the 
men already behind prison walls redeem- 
able, has had its moral retrieving effect 
upon those near to prison. The per- 
centage of recidivists returning to the 
Florence prison has undergone a startling 
reduction where in the past it was as 
startlingly high. Where two years ago 
Arizona led the country in penal com- 
mitments, it now lags behind her sister 
states. 

The parole system has had a liberal 
application and the statistics show but 
eight per cent delinquent to their parole 
pledges—a showing much better than 
can be offered by any other state; and 
credit for this properly lies at the door 
of Mr. J. J. Sanders, the parole clerk. 
Inasmuch as every conviction costs on 
an average $500 throughout the United 





States and that forty per cent. of the 
convictions are brought about by re- 
peaters, it is at once manifest that the 
difference between the eight per cent 
now delinquent and the usual forty 
per cent means a saving of $16,000 per 
annum on every hundred convicts of 
any state. 

Governor Hunt and his prison staff 
have stood practically alone, silent and 
impassive under the malicious attacks 
of their political enemies, until now, 
when a gradual knowledge of the truth 
and a revulsion of feeling is likely to 
bring about their most desired reform 
the abolition of the death penalty. 
None of the officials favor capital punish- 
ment, not on account of any mawkish 
sentimentality, but simply because their 
researches and study have convinced 
them that capital punishment has no 
deterrent effect; on the contrary, their 
authorities show that it is invariably 
followed by an outbreak of homicide. 
This homicide is frequently of an iden- 
tical nature with that committed by 
the victim of the legal murder, showing 
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Louis Victor Eytinge at his desk, 


the close analogy of the events. It 
is also shown as a great incentive to mob- 
violence—those states without capital 
punishment having the least lynchings 
and those with the most executions 
having the blackest record in regard to 
lynch-law. 

Personally I have ever regarded the 
death penalty as on a par with the mur- 
der-crimes for which it was the supposed 
expiation. It is merely a legalized grati- 
fication of the bloody lust of unredeemed 
human nature for vengeance. For a 
professedly Christian people still to 
retain this blood-lust upon its legalized 
list is to mark itself down as unconscious 
of one of the fundamental principles of 
Christianity. That it will ultimately, 
and soon, be abolished is as certain as 
that decency and honor are better in 
mankind than villainy and crime. 

That the brave stand taken by Gov- 
ernors West of Oregon, Shafroth of 
Colorado and the more daring and effec- 
tive acts of Governor Hunt—true 


Western progressives—has its effect on 
the slower conservative East, is evident 
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State Prison, Florence, Arizona. 


by the strong growth of their methods. 
In Ohio, honor men are building roads 
near Columbus and re-arranging. the 
Dayton Asylum grounds. Georgia, once 
notorious for her convict slave camps of 
the past, has, under Warden Land, 
adopted the honor plan. Kansas, whose 
Lansing was often exposed as a den of 
unspeakable conditions has, under her 
remarkable Warden Codding, effected a 
change as startling as has been made in 
Arizona and here flourishes the honor sys- 
tem with virility. Governor Marshall of 
Indiana, the close companion of Governor 
Hunt, is just beginning his tests of the 
plan. Governors Colquitt of Texas, 
Burke of North Dakota, together with 
some prison officials of Vermont and New 
York, join in the procession and their 
results will demonstrate in time that the 
solution of the prison problem has been 
found. Jos. F. Scott, perhaps the great- 
est prison expert and New York’s 
efficient Superintendent of Prisons, has 
introduced many reforms and promises 
to take an active part in this movement, 
this being best evidenced by his permit- 
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ting an inmate of the Great Meadow 
prison to be married during August, 
this being along his policy to allow every 
man to uplift himself. The groom in 
this case is shortly to be paroled and the 
officials felt that the marriage would 
give him strength to do well his part in 
his future liberty. 

Penologists unanimously agree that 
to overcome the evil in a man, the good 
must be cultivated and fortified and 
nothing encourages a convict to find 
the manly strength of character neces- 
sary to success, better than does the 
honor system—one man putting it thus: 
“Under the new honor plan, anything 
WE can do seems too /itile; under the 
old, guarded by steel and lead, the 
least we could do seemed too great.”— 
the result is real reform!” 

I have referred to the wonderful work 
accomplished by Meyers while an inmate 
of the Arizona prison, and I wish to 
conclude this article with a necessarily 
brief account of another Arizona man,— 
the one who wrote the few words quoted 


at the close of the preceeding paragraph. 
A scion of a well known Eastern family— 
gone wrong in youth—adventurous car- 


eer—strong wanderlust—artistic tem- 
perament—part of University educa- 
tion—considerable police repute as forger 
and swindler, for which two prior prison 
terms before coming to Arizona—caught 
tuberculosis in Eastern prison and came 
West, a remittance man and a lunger. 

Time passed too slowly on his hands 
and he longed for the excitement of 
“the game.” He got into it again, 
offering no excuses save weak will. 
He had befriended a poor German bar- 
ber, also a lunger, asthmatic and with 
cardiac trouble, paying for room-rent 
and meal-tickets. On his last day before 
a possible exposure of his forgeries, he 
took his companion out driving, came 
back alone and like a fool “jumped out!” 
Lots of wiser men than he have lost their 
heads under similar circumstances. 
Let it be remembered he had to face the 
effect of his forgeries, which consisted 
of two $500 drafts and some small checks! 
Seven days later, the body of the barber 
was found, and because he had bought 
for this man some chloroform for his 
heart troubie and because a chloroform 
can was found fifty feet from the body and 
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because of his past prison record, he was 
indicted, tried and found guilty; but 
sentenced to life in spite of the fact that 
the Arizona statutes require the death 
penalty in all poison cases. At time 
of the trial he could not make proper 
defense. He was penniless. The prose- 
cution refused his demand that chemical 
analysis be made of body and organs, 
and over his demands shipped the body 
out of the state out of his reach; though 
it was done over the protest of Chief 
Justice (former) Baker, who because 
of this volunteered to become his coun- 
sel. There was positively no evidence 
presented of cause of: death, whether 
natural or otherwise. The man was 
sentenced on merely circumstantial evi- 
dence and his malodorous past. 
Unable to take the stand on account of 
his physical condition, for he was con- 
sumptive, with hemorrhages daily, his 
pulse throughout the week of trial about 
140, temperature 103—he entered prison 
weighing 119 lbs. Now,—and here is 
the point I wish to make—here was a 
man who, under the old prison system 
had nothing to hope for, and the state 
had nothing good to anticipate or hope 
from him. Under the honor system 
and with a humane and common-sense 
administration, let us see what he has 
accomplished. Remember this has been 
done in a prison, without any of the 
incitement of loved ones, helping friends, 
or the ministrations of the church, etc. 
He entered prison a mental and physi- 
cal wreck, a life-termer, confessedly a 
forger and what most men would call 
an N. G. Today he weighs 170 lbs., 
is healthier than he ever was in his life, 
and ~has created a special field for him- 
self in the marketing of products of his 
fellow inmates. His sales amount to 
more than $5,000 per annum. Despite 
the fact that his trial was the most costly 
in the history of the state, he has paid 
back into the state treasury from profits 
more than its cost. He has made a 
big success in the study and production 
of sales letter copy. He does form-letter 
work for his clients and has been invited 
by two commercial magazines to write 
on sales thru mails. Some of his form- 
letter copy is used as models, and he 
has received offers of positions of high 
grade, in event of receiving his liberty, 
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How the convicts make a little spending money, making unique hair goods and lace man - 
tillas, State Prison, Florence, Arizona. 


Superiniendent’s residence, State Prison, Florence, Arizona. 
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Louie Evytinge 


one offer being of $2,500 yearly as sales 
correspondent and the other a fine offer 
of partnership with a southern printer 
and publisher in the advertising field. 
He is Secretary of the Prison Mutual 
Improvement League, in charge of schools 
and library, is somewhat of a student of 
criminology, and author of booklets, some 
written and printed in the effort to 
get decent legislation passed. It is 
known that Arizona’s new Indeterminate 
Sentence Law, the best in the United 
States, is partly due to his influence. 


Miss Kate Barnard, almost if not quite 
the equal of Jane Addams on sociologi- 
cal questions and superior to her in 
penology, and who is State Commissioner 
of Charities and Corrections for Okla- 
homa, thrice elected to her office, wishes 
him to take the business management of 
an institution she intends building for 
the after care of prisoners of the nation. 
Despite handicaps of every nature, he 
has succeeded in making much of him- 
self physically, mentally, morally; and 
earned quite a reputation in business 
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circles. I contend with all the 
force of manhood within me that 
such "a man as this ought not to 
have even to ask for clemency or pardon. 
He has demonstrated his endeavor to 
retrieve his past. Where, then, is our 
“helping hand,”—our Christian charity 
and forgiveness—aye our ordinary, com- 
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worked out the problem in his own life. 
He is no theorist. He demands the 
respect of would-be criminals, and they 
listen to him as one having authority. 
The time will come—soon I hope— 
when Arizona officially and gladly will 
give to this man, Louis Victor Eytinge, 
his liberty, that he may prove that Chris- 


mon, plain, simple sense? Why keep a 
man like this mewed up behind walls 
and bars? He has learned his lesson 
and he can teach the world of evil, outside 
prison walls, more practical wisdom than 
any hundred preachers of any denomina- 
tion known. Why do I make such a 
strong statement? He knows! He has 
been through the mill. He is an expert 
on preventive criminology. He has 


tianity is not a failure, civilization an 
inadequate force to keep this man from 
sinking back into crime. And what I 
say of him I say of every man in every 
prison in the world. Offer him the 
helping hand. If he grasps it PULL and 
PULL HARD. This is the Christianity 
of Christ, of Common Sense, of Human- 
ity. 


Autumn Rain 
By Neeta Marquis 


The clouds have emptied out their earliest store 
And washed the world of summer’s glimmering dust; 
Fresh yellows light the bronzing sycamore, 

And redder browns the buckwheat’s golden rust. 


The canyon air is shot with eager scent 

More fragrant than perfumes for kings distilled, 

The dry sage laughs, its pungent soul unpent, 

The ground breathes toy, by wakening grasses thrilled. 


A myriad greening spears in one brief night 
Now prick the dun bills’ matted covering; 
Autumnal rain,—a wizard’s magic rite! 
Transmuting Autumn into Latter Spring! 








x THE SENATOR'S MAIL BAG Bi 


By A Senator’s Secretary 











IF YOU should ask a policeman or a 
eS guide to name the large four-story 

marble building which adjoins 

the capitol grounds on the north- 
east, he would doubtless repeat the popu- 
lar fiction that it is the Senate Office 
Building; but every Senator’s secretary 
knows it is really the national clearing 
house for crank mail. 

Most newspaper correspondents, es- 
pecially the younger ones, are always 
eager to get hold of a story about how 
Jones, having kicked Smith’s dog and 
been fined for it, went into politics to 
get revenge and ended by landing in 
one of the particularly comfortable seats 
in the big marble building. Usually 
the first thing that visitors at Washing- 
ton ask to see is the tunnel between the 
Office Building and the Capitol, in 
wh'ch the yellow wagonettes ply to and 
fro. So, it may be that a public which 
takes kindly to tales of tunnels and dogs 
will respond to a story about a Senator’s 
mail; at least, that portion of the public 
whose withers will remain unwrung; 
and as for the others, they must find 
consolation, if they can, in the fact that 
they have not been bawled out by name. 

Puck recently printed certain instruc- 
tions supposed to be given by a trust 
magnate to his secretary respecting the 
morning mail: “Credit up the checks, 
throw the appeals for help into the waste 
basket, and turn the indictments over 
to our lawyers to be quashed.” If the 
reader believes that something like this 
transpires daily in the offices of United 
States Senators, he may find this article 
disappointing. Mrs. Partington once 
said that total depravity is a good doc- 
trine, if lived up to; but few Senators 
are able to live up to the total depravity 
attributed to them by the professional 
humorists. Most of them are rather 
commonplace, hard-working men, bur- 
dened with duties and responsibilities; 


and one of the heaviest loads they have 
to carry is the handling of a large cor- 
respondence, much of which is unneces- 
sary and unprofitable. Besides the 
regular and necessary correspondence, 
always welcome however burdensome it 
may be, there is a constant factor of 
queer communications. The handling 
of the former is merely a matter of busi- 
ness organization and good judgment; 
but the latter introduces an element of 
uncertainty and occasionally of excite- 
ment which keeps the work from growing 
monotonous. 

A man is not necessarily either a crank 
or a fool merely because he writes un- 
solicited letters of advice to a Congress- 
man. The impressive thing is not the 
presumptuousness of Mr. Average Citi- 
zen in addressing a communication to 
his Congressman, but rather his frequent 
lack of intention in the matter and of 
good taste in the manner of it. More- 
over, the writers of crank mail are a 
suspicious crew. It is said that young 
writers of short stories sometimes place 
hairs or other trifles between the pages 
of their manuscripts in order, when they 
come back undisturbed, to convict the 
editors of failure to read their contribu- 
tions. Similarly, the advice-giving pub- 
lic has a way of carefully marking its 
letters “Personal,” or “Strictly Private,’’ 
although there may be nothing of a per- 
sonal or private nature in them. The 
object of these devices seems to be to 
circumvent the secretary and reach the 
eye of the Senator without intermediaries. 

This is a vain hope, however. Take 
it from one who knows, there is no way 
to so mark an envelope as to check for 
one moment the bright steel opener in 
the secretary’s hand. That is what he 
is there for—to open, read and reply 
to, the Senator’s mail; to be hands, eyes, 
sars, and brains for him, just as far as 
possible. He couldn’t hold down his 
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job, and the Senator could not get 
through with his work, on any other basis. 

In proportion to its size, the crank mail 
takes an excessive amount of the secre- 
tary’s time. The well balanced citizen, 
if he does not receive an immediate and 
favorable reply to his letter, will say: 
“Well, I see that the Senator’s busy on 
the tariff. I know he’ll attend to my 
little matter as soon as ever he can. 
I guess it’s all right.”. But the writers 
of queer communications have no sense 
of humor (else they wouldn’t send 
them, ) and very little patience. Nothing 
offends them more than the discovery 
that anybody else considers their letters 
amusing. Much of the secretary’s time 
goes to the diplomatic handling of these 
queer fish, and even after he has done his 
best, untoward things will happen now 
and then. 

A man once wrote the Senator about 
a loan which, he alleged, he had arranged 
to make to a certain foreign government. 
The deal had failed, by reason, as he 
believed, of the machinations of his 
enemies. He had, therefore, an inter- 
national grievance requiring redress. 


Unfortunately, his statement was couched 
in such an obscure labyrinth of words 
that even the secretary, whom long prac- 
tice had made something of a hawkshaw, 


could make little out of it. When the 
file of papers reached the Senator, it 
chanced that he was weary with a hard 
day’s work, and his usual poise had slight- 
ly given way. After some time spent 
in a fruitless effort to gather what the 
writer was driving at, he pitched the 
papers into the waste basket. Not 
long after, the writer demanded the 
return of his papers, and when they 
could not be produced there arose an 
awkward situation. To this day the 
secretary does not know whether he 
succeeded in averting the making of a 
dangerous enemy. 

The average Senator has 1,900,000 
constituents, about 380,000 of whom are 
voters. If one voter in ten, therefore, 
should write him only a single letter 
at each session of Congress, he would 
receive more than 250 on each day of 
the average legislative session. In point 
of fact, many Congressmen receive more 
than that number. It might be a pro- 
fitable object lesson if some of the Sena- 
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tor’s correspondents could witness the 
daily round of work in his office and get 
a notion of the burdens and perplexities 
which it involves. If the wounded cor- 
respondent, with sensibilities erected like 
the quills of the fretful porcupine, could 
do this, he would know that the letter 
he has just received, obviously signed with 
a rubber stamp, or else beginning: 
“Senator - — directs me to 
say, in reply to your letter of the ’steenth 
instant,’”’ and signed by the secretary, 
is precisely what the Senator himself 
would have written had it been physi- 
cally possible. There is something 
peculiarly exasperating, to many people, 
in the receipt of a letter signed by a 
secretary. They are like fishermen who, 
expecting a porgy, catch an eel, and feel 
that good time and bait have been wasted. 
Generally speaking, the most efficient 
Congressmen are those who have the 
most up-to-date business organizations 
in their offices. There are doubtless 
Congressmen who have not the gift of 
business organization, who are never- 
theless perfectly good statesmen. Ar- 
temas Ward wrote about a man who had 
not a tooth in his head but who was, 
nevertheless, the best bass drum player 
heever met. There are traditions around 
the capitol of Congressmen who perform 
prodigious feats of letter writing, and 
one Senator is said to do little else but 
write letters, by hand, to his consti- 
tuents. 

There is both monotony and variety 
in the Senator’s mail bag. The letters 
from the man who calls the Senator 
“Jim” and gives a welcome word of 
advice; from the old soldier who has been 
unable to secure the allowance of his 
pension claim and needs help; and from 
the college student who asks for liter- 
ature on one of the burning questions 
of the day, to help his team in the in- 
tercollegiate debate; from the residents 
of a small town about to have their post 
office discontinued, who protest indig- 
nantly and expect the Senator’s influence 
to save them; from young men who want 
appointments to Annapolis or West 
Point; from people who take an interest 
in the debates and would like to receive 
the Congressional Record; and the multi- 
tudes of letters and circulars from busi- 
ness men and organizations, advocating 
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or opposing proposed legislation; all 
these, and hundreds more are expected 
and treated as matters of course. It is 
the unusual, the unexpected, the 
“cranky” mail that gives variety to 
the daily grind. 

Petitions are received on every con- 
ceivable subject, many bearing the ear- 
marks of round robins. Most of them 
are taken to the Senate chamber, for- 
mally read by title, and referred to the 
appropriate committees. The signers 
are doubtless impressed with the solem- 
nity of this proceeding; but what the 
clerks of the committees think might, 
in some cases, be a different story. 

A Senator is a shining mark for the 
promotor, and the mails bring him offers 
of shares in everything imaginable, in- 
cluding the cat-and-rat farm project, 
not long ago, in which the cats were to 
eat the rats and rats to eat the cats, 
thus producing fur without expense. 
There are scores of begging letters from 
people in every walk of life, from the 
confessedly down-and-out to the tem- 
porarily embarrassed capitalist. This is 
doubtless aggravated by the occasional 
newspaper story of the generosity of 
Senator Blank in coming to the rescue 
of the Little-red-church-on-the-hill 
where he attended Sunday school when 
a boy. It is easier to touch a man’s 
heart than his pocketbook. If it were 
not, a Congressman’s salary would not 
reach very far. 

On the other hand, few Congressmen 
escape the receipt of at least a few abusive 
letters. Some of these are couched in 
terms which cause one to wonder whether 
the writers think the proceedings of 
Congress would be most appropriately 
opened with prayer or with a can-opener. 
It is a rule with most Congressmen to 
stand upon their dignity and pay no 
attention to such letters. A Senator 
may be a low-down, ornery cuss; but he 
holds his seat by the suffrages of a pat- 
riotic constituency, whose votes were 
given him freely, or else honestly bought 
and paid for. His title to his seat may 
even have been O. K.’d by an investigat- 
ing committee; and in any event, he 
feels that he is entitled to some presump- 
tions. 

But, although Congressmen are usually 
patient, or at least able to put up a 
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good front under provocation, it is not 
wise to presume too far upon the theory 
that it is impossible to libel them. A 
New York man tried it, not long ago, 
and was promptly arrested for criminal 
libel. Imagine yourself a dignified mem- 
ber of Congress, and in receipt of a docu- 
ment, addressed to you by name, with 
the following printed on the cover in 
large type: 

The 

CRIME 
of 
The HON. JOHN DOE 


Congressmen Commit PERJURY 


Q.—Do Congressmen take a solemn 
oath to defend the Constitution against 
all its enemies? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do Congressmen keep this solemn 
oath? 

A.—No!!! 

Q.—Why do Congressmen not keep 
this solemn oath? 

A. Because CONGRESSMEN are 
CROOKS. 

“Better it is that thou shouldst not 
vow, than thou shouldst vow and not 
pay.’’—Ecclesiastics, V : 5. 

On the inside was a cheerful message, 
beginning thus: 

Sir:-—You are a contemptible crook 
moet Your villainous conduct in 
trampling upon the Constitution of 
the country brands you as an arrogant 
tyrant. You have committed a most 
heinous crime, etc. 

All of which goes to show the distance 
we have come since the days when kings 
and senators were still able to hedge 
themsélves about with some shreds of 
divinity. 

Every Senator will cheerfully admit 
that he is a servant of the people, and 
the trouble which he and the secretary 
habitually take, rather than raise an issue 
as to whether the satisfaction of a con- 
stituent’s wants lie within’ the 
limits of his proper functions, is prodi- 
gious. He gives legal advice, he attends 
functions which bore him inexpressibly, 
he serves on committees with whose work 
he has little or no sympathy, he looks 
up timetables, he sees old ladies to and 
from the trains, and writes numberless 
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replies to foolish, idly curious, and im- 
pertinent letters. Not long ago, a re- 
quest was received by a Senator for a 
book about pearls and pearl fisheries, 
from a dweller in a far western state; 
and he got it. The annual distribution 
of seeds from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment entails a heavy burden upon the 
secretaries and does very little good. 
Yet there are always people who are 
not satisfied with what is sent, but ex- 
pect to receive varieties selected by them- 
selves. 

As a rule, Congressmen are too busy 
collecting pork, goats, and other desirable 
possessions, to give much thought to 
the question whether poetry is declining; 
but from the frequency with which their 
correspondents drop into verse, it could 
at least be argued that a belief in the 
potency of rhyme and meter to move 
the stubborn hearts and convictions of 
men has not entirely departed from the 
earth. On the other hand, if the quality 
of the samples sent is considered, it 


must be confessed that the outlook is 
not encouraging; for many who try to 


express themselves metrically are in 
the same class with those inexpert cooks 
who, it is said, cannot bring the tea kettle 
to a boil without scorching the water. 
Any way, it is not on record that Con- 
gressmen are especially fond of verse, 
except when they have to deliver an 
eulogium; and there was even a news- 
paper report that the Hon. Champ Clark 
is not fond of the Hound Dog song. 
An enthusiastic citizen of North Caro- 
lina once bu’sted into song over the in- 
spiring topic of the city of Charlotte, 
thus: 
Charlotie’s our city of which we're proud, 
We'll sound her praises long and loud; 
She’s the town our fathers long had built, 
Before the Briton’s blood was spilt. 
He then went on to explain that they had 
money, sympathy, patriotism, and other 
delectable things, to burn; and wound 
up with this peroration: 
But we are all Americans, and Southerners, 
too. 
When Uncle Sam calls for us, be knows 
what we do. 
We'll vine the bright colors and hold them 
up bigh— 
And if fate has decreed it on a battlefield 
1€ 
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Surely, nothing could be more grati- 
fying. 

A Pacific Coast correspondent, who is 
something of a real estate boomer, is 
responsible for this: 

Buy an old speckled ben and then 

Get a milch cow and a brood sow, 

And, of course, buy a horse; 

Place a stand of bees under the trees; 

An alfalfa patch sow, start fruit trees to 
grow. 

Then you will be, as old age creeps on, 

Like a king in his palace bis throne upon, 

Free from the city’s wild alarm, 

Where schemers and boodlers can do no 
harm. 

Which, when you come to think of it, 

contains considerable truth, even if it 

is not very good poetry. 

At the time Arizona and New Mexico 
were admitted, a citizen of the latter 
state wrote, copyrighted, printed and 
distributed on good bristol board, a 
poem telling how 
The Sun God in bis golden car 
Rides forth to greet the new-born Star, 
and more to the same effect. 

Not long ago the mail bag brought a 
book of verse so tempting to the eye that 
the wordly-wise Senator was almost 
persuaded to read it. He finally turned 
it over to the secretary, however; and 
thus it came that the writer perused three 
thousand lines of the dreary lucubrations 
of one of those unfortunate beings who 
have the impulse toward creative work 
without the gift of adequate expres- 
sion. Come to think of it, that is 
doubtless what is the matter with a good 
many of us. This volume was handsome- 
ly printed and bound, and sported a 
pretentious Latin title and inscription. 
Indeed, such another rattling of old 
Roman bones has not happened since 
Tom Macauley smote his bloomin’ lyre. 
As a trap for unwary Senators and a 
waster of the time of weary secretaries, 
the book was a howling success. 

Few things in recent years brought the 
Senator such a flood of controversial 
literature, as the investigation of the 
administration of the pure food laws. 
Most of it was from those opposed to 
Dr. Wiley. They seemed, in the words 
of the late Senator Dolliver, to know 
exactly what they wanted. 

It appears, according to their communi- 
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cations, that Dr. Wiley, ‘arrogated 
to himself the right to be the sole arbiter 
of what is, or what is not, adulterations 
or misbranding, or what is or is not, 
deleterious to health;’ that he was 
‘{nsubordinate” and “incompetent and 
a demagogue;” that he “believes himself 
to have a monopoly of the truth, and 
that anyone who disagrees with him is 
not only wrong but is probably crooked. 
He is a radical. He has a marked ten- 
dency to take extreme, even indefen- 
sible positions, and then to impose his 
judgment on everybody else rough- 
shod;” that “a very energetic and not 
overly scrupulous publicity bureau has 
canonized the chief chemist as the 
guardian angel of these United States 
of America, not to mention the foreign 
dependencies;” that “Dr. Wiley has had 
the benefit of the sympathy of hy pocritic- 
al ‘progressives’ of the -———————’s 
Weekly stripe and of the professional 
uplift organs in general which have con- 
stituted themselves the exponents not 
only of the conservation of the national 
resources but also the conservation of 
” that he “has been 
disreputable 


the national health; 
the terror not only of 
manufacturers of medicine but of the 


great majority of all manufacturers 
even those of the highest repute. While 
he was in supreme command and swinging 
the axe according to his own personal 
caprices, no manufacturer was safe;” 
that his vindication was “a triumph 
of hypocrisy and unlawful precedent;’’ 
that he is “bigoted, intolerant, unfair, 
unjust and unreasonable;”’ that he was 
guilty of “wild and reckless prosecu- 
tions;’ that “he is not scientifically 
qualified to fill one of the most impor- 
tant technical positions in the public 
service” (great emphasis is laid upon 
this ) ; that he has “temperamental defects 
which disqualify him for the position” 
he held; that he was “too busied with 
intrigue to bother with the test tube;” 
that “press clippings have long been 
more important to Dr. Wiley than pure 
chemistry. He has reveled in press 
notices with the gloat of the miser over 
his hoardings Having elected 
to be the chief chemical demagogue of 
the country, Dr. Wiley has never fal- 
tered in pressing his fallacies upon the 
people;” that he “poses before his audi- 
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ence as the smug faced recipient of vin- 
dication;” and, finally: “If you will 
imagine a man boisterously zealous for 
the enforcement of the pure food law; 
inadequately equipped temperamentally 
to solve the problems of adulteration 
presented to him, yet claiming the sole 
and absolute right to judge and dictate 
in all cases; apparently ignorant of the 
first principles of law; constitutionally 
incapable of recognizing or acknowledg- 
ing an unwelcome truth; having an 
ingrained conviction that all manufac- 
turers and purveyors of foodstuffs, ex- 
cept————————are_ conscience- 
less, and should be considered guilty 
until they prove their innocence; and you 
will have a fair conception of Harvey 
W. Wiley.” 

But, aside from a few little pecca- 
dilloes like these, there seems to be a 
general assent that Dr. Wiley is all 
right, and that we must continue to 
admire him, whether we have any use 
for him or not. 

The agitation of questions relating 
to the control of trusts brings much odd 
literature. One contribution is a 288- 
page book, by an Indianapolis man, 
entitled “Twenty Years in Hell With 
the Beef Trust.” The writer assures 
us that he writes “facts, not fiction,’ 
makes it clear that money is a hard mas- 
ter—when some other fellow’s got it. 
There seems to be a widespread opinion 
that the presence of a number of former 
trust lawyers in the Senate is the chief 
obstacle to remedial legislation; and it 
has been hinted that, so far as a real, 
whole-souled, honest opponent of the 
trusts in Congress is concerned, ‘‘there 
ain’t ne such a animal.” 

It is natural that such a shining mark 
as a Senator should get his share of 
communications from those afflicted with 
an excess of religious zeal. The man 
most frequently heard from is the one 
who has convictions regarding God-in- 
the-Constitution. Between those who 
insist that we must have it or perish, 
and those who are equally positive we 
shall perish if we do have it, it sometimes 
seems that there is no middle course 
between going into partnership with 
Satan or telling him to “go way back 
and sit down.”’ Fortunately, we have in 
this country at present no burning 
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politico-religious issues; but the secre- 
tary could, if required, produce plenty 
of evidence that many people are going 
about with firebrands, trying to start 
a conflagration. To the average Con- 
gressman, the fact that the Constitution 
prohibits the making of any law ‘“‘re- 
specting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” 
is as comforting as the recollection of 
his cyclone cellar to a Kansan on a sultry 
day. 

In these days, we are hearing a good 
deal about the use of the steam roller 
in politics, but not often of the Bible 
as an implement of destruction. A 
thick pamphlet came to the Senator, 
a few years ago, bearing the title of 
“Roosevelt Steam Roller by the Bible.” 
There was not much in it about Roosevelt, 
but a good deal about Catholics, the 
proposed department of public health, 
bath houses, and other things. It con- 
tained a parallel between our own his- 
tory and that of the Romans, Jews, and 
other peoples, interpreted by texts and 
prophecies from the Bible. In style, 
it was a cyclonic mixture of biblical 


and everyday terminology, in the midst 
of which the writer’s meaning loomed up 
about as clearly as a gray mule in a 


snow storm. 

Times change and manners change 
with them. As the invention of the 
sewing machine resulted in women’s 
wearing fifty tucks instead of one, so the 
modern typewriting machine enables 
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the Senator’s secretary to write fifty 
letters where he once wrote one—and 
custom compels him to do it. He is 
necessarily a differently equipped maa 
from his predecessor of a generation ago; 
not necessarily any better or any brighter; 
but he will admit without a blush that 
he believes himself more efficient. 

If the reader is interested in the pro- 
ceedings in Congress, the secretary would 
say: Don’t depend upon the newspapers, 
alone. They have a way of telling only 
a part of the proceedings—the sensa- 
tional and whimsical part—and of omit- 
tin many of the most important things. 
So, when you have that funny feeling 
that would ordinarily lead you to write 
to your Senator, don’t do it, but instead 
read all about it in the Congressional 
Record. If you have not access to a 
copy, that is something that is in a fair 
way to be remedied, by the provision 
now under consideration for the publi- 
sation of a larger edition and its sale to 
subscribers at a low price. You’ve 
no idea, until you’ve tried, how much 
information and entertainment you can 
get from it. It is the ideal family paper, 
with no patent medicine advertisements, 
and no accounts of murders, suicides, 
or scandalous divorce trials. From it 
you can get both sides of every public 
question and keep count of everything 
your Congressman does or fails to do; 
which, in these days of political awaken- 
ing, ought to commend itself to every 
voter and voteress. 
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The HISTORICAL ELEMENTS of 
CALIFORNIA LITERATURE. 


(Continued from August Out West) 


This is the fifth article in a series by the Editor dealing with California’ Literature. 
The first article appeared in the June issue of OUT WEST and was entitled, “The Spirit 
of California Literature. “‘When completed the series will afford a historical and analytical 
survey of the subject that should be useful to all students and lovers of California. 
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YOTHER characteristic of the 
pioneers which has materially in- 
fluenced the history and literature 
of California is their cosmopoli- 
tanism. He only is a cosmopolitan who 
sees with the eyes of the whole world. 
The provincial is the man of limited 
vision, whether that vision be of New 
York, Harvard, Podunk or Milpitas. 
In other words the provincialism of a 
large city is just as narrow, as ignorant, 
as bigoted and as absurd as that of a 
benighted country settlement. Pro- 
vincialism is the result of limited asso- 
ciation with men of diverse minds, tastes, 
educations, and sympathies; cosmopoli- 
tanism comes from close contact with 
those of different mentality, training 
and sympathies from our ourselves. 
No school could have been better designed 
for the growth of cosmopolitanism and 
the destruction of the narrow prejudices 
and ignorant assumptions of provincial- 
ism than the school of pioneer life. 
Whether in crossing the plains, crossing 
the ocean, coming up through Mexico, 
Nicaragua or Panama, the pioneer ex- 
perienges were of a marvellously diverse 
character and with an equally diverse 
people. On their arrival at the mines 
this education in a wider and better out- 
look continued with unabated vigor. 
The Englishman rubbed shoulders with 
the Frenchman and the Italian with the 
Swede; the Hindoo foregathered with 
the Russian and the Malay with the 
Norwegian; here came Chinamen, Jap- 
anese, Dyaks, Polanders, Greeks, Turks, 
Servians, Armenians, Cretes and Ger- 
mans. Scarce a-race of men known that 
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was not represented here, and each came 
with his own ideas, his own standards, 
his own morals, his own social and domes- 
tic life and habits. What a seething- 
pot of mankind and a settling-pot for 
his ideas. Mormons married mono- 
gamists, and Jews wedded Methodists. 
The Greek church stood on one corner 
and the Presbyterian on another. In 
the same apartment house were found 
Greeks, Hindoos, Christians, Jews and 
agnostics. Never before in the history 
of the world was there such a furnace for 
extracting gold from such a variety of 
ores. The California Human Smelter 
contained rock from every known racial 
mine and the fires of life largely burned 
away the dross of provincialism and left 
mainly the humanitarianism of cos- 
mopolitanism. For provincialism is not 
only narrow and prejudiced, it is harsh 
and cruel; its judgements are inhuman 
and uncharitable, censorious and un- 
kind. Hence it was a decided benefit 
to mankind to erect a new standard of 
wider, broader, deeper, kinder life and 
abolish forever the standards that had 
hitherto prevailed. 

In this change of spirit we find a new 
and powerful influence asserting itself 
in our literature, a breadth and charac- 
ter hitherto unknown, save to the few 
prophets of mankind that like Buddha, 
Jesus, Mahomet, Goethe, Shakespeare 
and Lincoln knew no country, no nation, 
except the whole world and its people. 

As a result of their contact with diverse 
peoples in every conceivable kind of 
condition, a large proportion of the 
pioneers developed a generosity as spon- 
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aneous as it was cordial and genuine. 
Whence came the reputation of Calif- 
ornians and Westerners in general for 
their cordiality and generosity? Such 
a reputation is not gained either by 
haphazard or without cause. Mere in- 
discriminate spending or giving is no 
more apt to procure the spender and giver 
a reputation for generosity than it is 
for wisdom. The generosity of the 
Californians of the early day was a 
reality; it was based upon the response 
of the heart to the needs of their fellows. 
Who can read the story of General Sut- 
ter’s ready responses to the requests 
of utter strangers that he send them 
food to help them over the snowy summits 
of the Sierras and the Nevada deserts 
and not realize that only from a sympa- 
thetic heart could such generosity of 
acts have sprung. Here is what Mc- 
Glashan tells of Sutter in one case, 

that of the Donner party. Stanton and 
McCutcheon had gone on ahead for 
supplies and the former had returned to 
find the emigrants just on the verge of 
starvation. “He had brought seven 


mules, five of which were loaded with 


flour and dried beef. Captain Sutter 
(God bless him), had furnished these 
mules and the provisions together with 
two Indian vaqueros, without the slight- 
est compensation or security.” 

The pioneers themselves seemed to 
develop this same spirit of generosity 
the longér they journeyed and the more 
they came in contact with each other in 
their simple, natural, out-of-door life. 
It is a well known fact to all careful 
observers and travelers that the simpler 
and nearer to Nature a people are the 
more spontaneous and generous they 
are. And so long as the pioneers re- 
mained simple, out-of-door people, their 
generosity never failed. Only when the 
railway brought in its hordes of the or- 
dinary money-seeking classes, was the 
universal generosity slowly given up for 
the cheese-paring economies of other 
countries. But the change was not 
effected until this generous spirit was 
fully enshrined in our literature, a blessed 
memory of the days that are past, and 
an incitement to a nobler and more 
human standpoint than that of seeking 
to get out of every stranger all that can 
be secured. 
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That they were simple-hearted is also 
proven by thousands of pages in our 
early day literature. Their indepen- 
dence, their intolerance of injustice, 
their direct actions in important crises, 
their hatred of shams, complexities, 
subterfuges and deceits, all reveal their 
simmle heartedness. They exercised 
none of the little deceits of fashion, of 
society, of everyday civilization; they 
were genuine—what they appeared to 
be. They were too honest and indepen- 
dent to truckle to any man, whether 
rich, powerful or influential. Every 
man stood upright in his manhood, and 
dared to call his soul his own and to 
act in accordance with the dictates of 
his own conscience. Few men in those 
days were hampered by fears lest they 
should lose their employment if they 
dared to rebuke injustice or denounce 
the rich and powerful for wrongs done 
to the poor and defenseless. When 
crises arose in their social and civic 
affairs, where dishonest and unscrupu- 
lous men were using their offices and in- 
fluence for their own enrichment or 
other advancement, these men of direct 
simple-heartedness resolutely took the 
control of affairs out of the hands of 
their unworthy representatives, exe- 
cuted justice themselves, and finally 
returned the delegated power when they 
were convinced it would be righteously 
exercised. It was this same simple- 
heartedness that led them not to ask 
what a man’s profession or creed was, 
but what was his life, what were his 
acts. There was little or no subtlety 
in their judgements; and, when it came 
to listening to the hair-splitting tech- 
nicalities of a quibbling Eastern lawyer, 
they soon let him know that the facts 
and justice, not suppositions and law, 
must govern the decisions of cases be- 
tween men and men. Civilization is 
good; churches and creeds are good; 
laws and courts are good; but pure- 
heartedness, honesty and truth of life, 
justice and mercy between man and his 
fellows, are better than them all combined; 
and one is more apt to find them in a 
simple-hearted people (as were the 
pioneers) than in these days of social, 
civic and political complexity and mater- 
ial civilization. 

Then, too, these pioneers were in- 
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dependent in thought, careless of prece- 
dent and resolute of achievement. What 
a world of beggarly creatures it is when 
no man dare move until he has found 
out what his fellows think. He must 
read the morning paper before he has 
an opinion; he must follow his party; 
stand with his class; herd with his own. 
Why should not every man stand up- 
right as a man and think as he chooses, 
even though he thinks and stands alone? 
How base men become when they give 
up their independence of thought. Be- 
fore they dream that they are placing 
themselves in bondage, they are so en- 
slaved that they lick the hand of their 
master at his bidding. A preacher dare 
not express his thought too freely and 
frankly lest his fellow preachers accuse 
him of heresy or free thought, or his 
congregation cut off his material sup- 
plies. A doctor dare not antagonize 
the leaders of his profession, even. though 
he is convinced they are going off after 
false gods, lest he be denounced as 
‘irregular,’ and cast out from the 
fraternity. A lawyer must not do a 


just, honest and generous thing if it 
happens to be “unprofessional,” or he 
loses the good will of the bar and the 
bench. There is scarcely a day that 


passes in this later time of material 
civilization that men do not show that 
they value peace and comfort more 
than freedom and independence of 
thought. Why stir up a muss? What 
does it matter anyway? Is a man jus- 
. tified in quarreling with his bread and 
butter? 

We may long for a revival of the old 
day pioneer independence, when men 
dared everything for the right to express 
their opinions and thoughts, unpopu- 
lar though they were. Can we not 
trust each other to act aright, even 
though our thoughts differ? and must we 
assume that because a man has money, 
position or power that, therefore, he is 
more likely to think right than his fel- 
low who is dependent upon him? 

This independence of thought made 
the pioneers careless of precedent. 
What did it matter to them how men 
used to do things, or did them in the 
East, or the South, or in England? 
The question for them to solve was how 
were they going to do them here and now. 
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Precedents were nothing unless they 
could justify themselves, and if they 
could not they were cast aside without 
any more regret than accompanies the 
burning up of a day’s trash or the cast- 
ing aside of a worn pair of gloves. The 
world of today is imprisoned largely 
by the thought of dead men. These 
men, long since turned to dust, tyran- 
nize over us, because of our blind and 
foolish worship ‘of precedent. It was 
done so and so by our forefathers and 
therefore we must do it so and so. 
Making a fetich of precedent has ever 
arrested the wheels of progress and re- 
retarded man’s enfranchisement and ad- 
vancement. King John believed in 
precedent—Magna Charta was a revo- 
lutionary and dangerous document; 
Charles I demanded that the Puri- 
tans follow precedent and they cut off 
his head; Torquemada demanded that 
the people of Europe follow the prece- 
dent laid down by his religious leaders 
and he organized the Inquisition to 
compel his claims; the opponents of 
the Reform Bill in England clamored 
that it was a violation of precedent, 
but its advocates pressed its adoption 
and manhood suffrage became the law 
of England; the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was against all English precedent 
and if Washington and Jefferson and 
Hamilton and Patrick Henry had been 
caught they would doubtless have been 
hanged by the British; the South de- 
manded their slaves because the prece- 
dent had been established and they 
refused to follow any new law giving 
freedom to the Negro until a bloody war 
had almost exhausted the nation’s 
wealth of manhood and treasure; pre- 
cedent has recently been holding up its 
hands in holy horror at the claims of 
the woman suffragists as they did 
when women wished to enter the pro- 
fessions of medicine and law. 

I glory in the freedom of the old 
pioneers. They respected precedent 
only as they accepted it, and they never 
necepted it unless it appealed to their 
best judgement then and there exercised. 
They demanded to be “shown” every 
time. They were never scared by the 
bogy of: “This is the way this was al- 
ways done.” In science, in law, in 
mechanics, in mining, in daily life, in 
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everything, nothing weighed but achieve- 
ment. Methods counted for but little; 
results were asked, were demanded, and 
as men were judged by them, were often 
attained by new and unusual methods. 
As these men traveled they often were 
compelled to face strange problems which 
necessity demanded that they overcome 
then and there. Stern necessity knows 
no other law than itself; and precedents 
were perforce disregarded. For how 
could men, away from all supplies and 
entirely dependent upon what they 
could find loose at hand, be tied down 
to methods of doing things that were 
followed where everything necessary 
could be had for the asking? It was a 
stern school; but it quickened men’s 
intellects and taught them independence, 
and better still, showed them that new 
ways of doing things could be found by 
resolute men. I dare venture the asser- 
tion that more methods of crossing rivers 
and dangerous quicksands were discov- 
ered and actually used in the few years 
of the gold excitement than in all the 
previous history of mankind; and so 
with road making over the mountains 


and through hitherto impassable can- 


yons. When the pioneers reached 
the new land they were beset with min- 
ing problems, and the discovery of the 
“Jong tom,” and the “cradle” and placer 
mining and new methods of crushing 
ore and extracting it were invented and 
put in use. Water, too, was needed in 
vast quantities and old methods of im- 
pounding and conveying it were im- 
practicable, so newer methods were tried 
and followed and a complete revolution 
in this industry came about. 

The pioneers soon learned also that 
the theories of technical geologists were 
not to be relied upon. They found gold 
where the scientists assured them it 
was not possible for it to exist, and they 
found none where they were assured they 
ought to look. It did not take these 
direct-minded men long to discard the 
dogmatism of science for the practical 
knowledge of experience. In other fields 
this same shattering of dogmatism took 
place. These frank, open, honest, care- 
less men spoke “right out in meeting” 
and sneered at dogmatism, no matter 
how well bolstered up by reasoning. 
One fact was worth more to them than 
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ten theories. They were the first in- 
ductive reasoners. Before Huxley, 
Tyndal, Spencer and Darwin they were 
discarding apriori guesses and substi- 
tuting therefore mental processes of 
mduction. This spirit—more popular- 
ly prevalent in California at the time of 
the gold days than in any other part of 
the world before or since, has now become 
the professed spirit of all science, as it 
certainly must be of all true science, and 
has largely shattered the faith of man- 
kind in dogmatic assertions, whether 
from pope, bishop, preacher, judge, law- 
yer, physician or professor, unless for- 
tified with connected facts and well- 
reasoned theory. 

As in mining so in all other indus- 
tries. In the lumber industry,—the 
felling of the trees, conveying the mon- 
ster logs to the saw mills and “fluming”’ 
the sawed lumber from the mills on 
mountain tops to the depots of commerce 
in the valleys beneath vast changes were 
made. It was the same when agri- 
culture and horticulture came upper- 
most. New methods of plowing, sowing 
and reaping the grain were invented; 
and so on through the whole gamut of 
industries. Conditions made the pioneers 
inventive, and this was not only in mater- 
ial things but in less tangible matters. 
They became philosophers, thinkers,— 
real exercisers of thought and reason, 
because, when confronted with the new 
conditions and compelled by necessity 
to overcome them, there was no escape 
except by thought. And by thought I 
mean original reasoning. Many people 
think they think, when they are merely 
restating to themselves something they 
have been taught. This is mental par- 
roting—not thinking. Real thought im- 
plies the exercise of the reasoning facul- 
ties, and this is what necessity compels. 
And wherever there is real thought, 
and independence, and cosmopolitanism, 
and discipline, and bravery, there is 
bound to be philosophy and justice. 
And the pioneers as a rule were intensely 
just. Now and again they notoriously 
failed, but that was when the ruder 
elements were in the majority and due 
consideration was not had. Their very 
ruggedness and strength, their simple- 
heartedness and directness made them 
just, kept them just; for, in their wild 
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nd natural acceptance of life, they 
learned the wonderful fact that as they 
judged so were they judged. 

It was these men, then, who have con- 
tributed so much to the historic elements 
of our literature. And it is not only the 
mere story of their experiences, varied, 
interesting and enlightening though these 
are, to which we are indebted. Far 
more than this it is that we are be- 
holden to the enshrinement of these 
elements of the spirit to which I have 
referred. These will never die. Already 
they are producing results, expected 
to the knowing, though surprising to 
the. unobservant. Even so Eastern a 
paper as Harper’s Weekly recently con- 
tained the following which pertinently 
bears upon this subject: 

There is suspicion abroad in the East that 
“the West” is a good place to raise men; that 
the physical and mental conditions are favorable 
out there for growing folks; that the spirit of 
the West is wholesome, its air inspiring and its 
educational apparatus easily adequate to give 
to energetic minds the necessary tools to work 
with * * * * * That is a_ wonderful 
nursery of human life that stretches from the 
Alleghanies to the Rockies (and beyond to 
the Pacific, the writer might have said ) abound- 
ing in space and nourishment for body, mind 
and soul. There are coming out of that great 
nursery great children, whose thoughts and dis- 
coveries and deeds will do for human life, where- 
ever it exists, greater, far greater, services than 
any prophet dare predict. 

Ah! and how feeble I feel has been my 
characterization of the stalwart men 
and women we call pioneers. How I 
would have done them larger justice 
had I been able! They were great; 
greater than their time; greater than they 
knew, greater by far than we as yet 
recognize. Urged on by the Divine 
Urge; called forth by the Spirit of the 
West; thrust forth as Columbus was 
thrust, hearing only the cry, Sail on! 
and on! and on! and on! they forsook 
all luxury and comfort, all ease and self- 
indulgence, and bravely, boldly, reso- 
lutely and daringly threw themselves 
into the wilds, resolved to master them 
or die. 

They were the world’s newer or later 
prophets—the men who saw into the 
future; who dared the perils of the 
now for the what-was-to-be. Who was 


it that first saw temples, towers, palaces, 
marts of trade, shining in the sun on 
rocky 


western heights? Who first 
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imagined vast cities in the heart of the 
wilderness or on the slopes of sky-defy- 
ing mountains. It was the pioneers 
who were 

“the Carsons in kingdoms untrod, 

And follow’d the trail through the rustle of leaves, 
And stood by the wave where solitude weaves 
Her garments of mosses and lonely as God.” 

It was the pioneers who 

“did make venture when singers were young, 
Inviting from Europe, from long-trodden lands 
That are easy of journeys, and holy from hands 
Laid on by the Masters when giants bad tongues.” 

It was the pioneers who felt it was 
theirs te go forward 

“Lifting a hand 
To the world on the way, like a white guiding star, 
Point out and allure to the fair and unknown, 
And the far, and the hidden delights of a land.” 

It was the pioneers who said to the 
nations 

“Lo! bere is the fleece 
That allures to the rest, and the perfectest peace, 
With its foldings of sunlight shed mellow like gold.” 

It was the pioneers who sang 
“Come to my sunland! Come with me 
To the land I love; where the sun and sea 
Are wed forever.” 

It was the pioneers who blazed the 
trail, cut out the pathway, hewed the 
wood. It was their deeds that called 
across the mountains to the halting ones, 
the waiting, the hesitant, the fearful. 
It was their bravery and courage that 
heartened the tens of thousands who 
followed. It was their spirit that has 
entered so largely into the making of 
the new land they won so hardly, they 
loved with so fierce and intense a love 
that men of lesser natures and poorer, 
less lovable lands, wondered at them, 
or laughed, or scoffed. It was their 
rugged strength, their simple-heartedness, 
their direct frankness, their robust hon- 
esty, their uncorrupted sincerity that 
laid the foundations so secure, for this 
last, greatest, and most needed civili- 
zation of the Western world. It was 
their spirit that has leavened and is 
leavening the lump of civilization,— 
civilization that has always—so far in 
the world’s history—sunk into disso- 
lute luxury and faded away to nothing- 
ness, poisoned by the evil of its own 
sensuousness, lulled to sleep by the lotus- 
flowers of its own growing, when it 
should have been alert, awake, in battle- 
array. 
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Should there be any wonder then, therefore, it is a lasting one, for only the 
that they have influenced the literature rea], the true, the good are lasting; 
produced by, or about, them? Would 
it not have been strange had they not 
influenced it? Their influence was a 
real one, a true one, a good one, and, S00n fade away. 


all else are unreal, temporary and un- 
substantial, and, like all dreams, will 


The Awakening 


By Sadie C. McCann 


I sauntered forth just as the first faint beam 
Proclaimed the coming of the new born day, 

And watched the deep’ning tints, the full orb gleam 
Awak’nking rustling wings along my way; 

I drank the fragrance of the nodding flowers 
And scanned each bit of life. Yet o’er and o’er 
I’d trod this pathway tn the morning hours 

But never opened heart and eyes before. 


Again I sauntered forth when in the west 

I viewed the setting sun’s last ling’ring beams 
Light up the clouds upon the mountain’s crest 
Evoking gorgeous panoramic scenes. 

I thought of wasted energy and tears, 

How little of life’s real true worth I’d known, 
The petty conquests of the passing years 

The open Book of Nature left unknown. 


Soon shall we hear the never failing call 

To journey on across the Great Divide. 

Perbaps new tasks will to our lot befall; 

New friends will greet us on the other side, 

And they will ask us of this earth of ours 

How its fair mountains looked by night, by day— 
Its wondrous birds, its myriad lovely flowers ; 

If they should ask us, ob! what would we say? 
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By Martha Martin Newkirk 








HILE THE Pointing Pencil is 
not “in politics,” yet its writer 
will have cast her first presidential 
ballot ere this reaches the reader, 

thanks to our glorious new law in the 
State of California. I have been a 
suffragist all my life,—a rabid one when 
I was young, an anxious one before the 
Convention that was held during the 
Columbian Exposition in 1893, in Chica- 
go. At that time Susan B. Anthony 
and the great leaders of the movement 
stood as watchmen on the tower and 
shouted to those below—*‘All is well. 
The dawn has come. Suffrage is near.” 
Since then I have waited with faith and 
hope, content to bide my time. 

At this writing none can foretell the 
result of the approaching election, but 
I will give you my mental attitude toward 
it. 

When I look backward I am thankful 
to have lived long enough to remember 
the closing days of the Civil War, and 
the time of Lincoln’s death. I wonder 
if I can picture in words what the child 
saw and heard? 

This is what the little girl remembered. 
It was in Woodford county, Illinois. 
An “Oyster Festival” was 
in full swing at a neigh- 
bor’s house. Patriotic 
crowds bought oyster 
stews to aid “‘the Sanitary Commission.” 
The young people were having a hilar- 
ious time, and the little girl looked on. 
A pink cheeked young lady who was the 
acknowledged belle of at least three 
counties, was adding her smiles to the 
lesser joys of the festival, while a tall, 
thin young man stalked about on stilts, 
and frightened the children by making 
faces as he looked in through the second 
story window. Much merriment was 
echoing up and down the stairs, and over 
the spacious grounds, when suddenly 
to our ears came the sound of a gallop- 


A Personal 
Reminiscence. 


ing horse, approaching. ‘“‘What’s that?” 
I heard people say. Then “I don’t 
believe it.” While a sneering voice 
cried, “Not on Hawk’s testimony. The 
Copperheads wish it, and he tells it.” 

But a stillness had fallen on the assem- 
bled party. “The sound of revelry” 
had ceased, and even the “belle” could 
not fling out a merry laugh. People 
gathered in knots and some whispered. 
I wandered out to the large family  sit- 
ting room. There sat, alone, an old white- 
haired man. His head was bent upon 
his hands and he was sobbing. What 
could it mean? My heart ached with 
sympathy, although I did not understand 
the cause of his grief. Then another 
rider galloped in from a “railroad town” 
confirming the news, and through the 
house and all over the grounds from lip 
to lip in appalling tones came the words, 
“Lincoln is assassinated.”’ The tele- 
graphic dispatch was circling the globe, 
but news did not fly so fast in the “far 
west” of Illinois in those days as now. 
We had country towns, and river towns, 
and a line of towns along the Illinois 
Central, our one railroad. The tragedy 
of Lincoln’s murder had occurred the 
previous night, but it must have been 
three o’clock the next afternoon when the 
first galloping rider came. As soon as 
the men and women were convinced that 
the message was true, a great sadness 
fell like a pall upon the party. Some 
one pulled down the flag from its tall 
pole. Blank faces turned to other white 
faces, questioning. It seemed to the 
child that the end had come, and no 
flag could fly. But in a few moments 
I saw why the beautiful red, white and 
blue, that waved and snapped all that 
April spring day, must be lowered. 
Women were looking for something black 
with which to drape the flag. The 
“belle” had been wearing a fancy silk 
apron, tied with long black ribbon sashes 
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—a style that prevailed during “the 
sixties.”” She tore these apart and young 
men hastened to bind them on the flag. 
which was again raised, but not to its 
first position. Some one said, ‘The 
flag is now at half mast.” This was the 
first time I had ever heard that expres- 
sion. 

Bewildered beyond speech, with my 
elder brother, I prepared to go home. 
Cool shadows played over the fresh 
green fields of spring. The whole party 
was breaking up, when 
out stepped “‘the Band’ — 
a group of boys in blue, 
the pride of our whole 
locality. 

This band had been a strong power 
for recruiting troops, ever since the war 
began. Their rousing martial music 
had spoken in school houses, in town and 
country all around, crying out Lincoln’s 
need for “a hundred thousand more.” 

They had escorted the raw recruits 
to the train, and kept heart in them by 
their stirring notes, while the crowds 
stood to wave farewell, as the train 
moved on. And they had beat soft and 
low strains beside the open grave of a 
returned comrade. All this and more 
comes back to me now. 

I see the forward march of those brave 
boys in blue. Again I stand and look 
and listen. Twilight cast its purple 
mist above the trees that skirted the creek. 
Frogs croaked in the slough. Silence 
had fallen, a stillness as of pale death. 
Tense hearted, half holding my breath, 
full of wordless fears, I watched the band 
gather beneath a wide spreading tree 
near the flag. One by one the gay sup- 
per party came slowly and reverently 
stood with uncovered, bowed heads, 
while the Band poured forth a tale of 
sorrow and despair in the saddest of 


Then the 
Afterthought. 


dirges. The patriarch whom I had seen 
in the house leaned upon his cane, tears 
streaming down his aged face. Women 
wept and strong men sobbed. I looked 
on, a choking in my dry little throat. 
The dirge ended. Above the horizon 
where the sun had dropped, a golden star 
looked down. 

Suddenly upon the still evening air 
the call of the bugle, and our Band played 
an inspiring march. The boys in blue 
fell into line, and the tramp, tramp of 
their footsteps keeping time gladdened 
the party. 

Courage returned with the music. 
The spell of sadnesss and despair was 
broken. There had been loss and sorrow 
and pain, but there would be final vic- 
tory. I could not have expressed the 
thought then, but I felt it and have never 
grown beyond it—that whatever blow 
was struck, whatever man fell, the nation 
remained, and would continue to sound 
its trumpet call and march to victory. 


Long years afterward, when President 
Garfield was killed, and again when Mc- 
Kinley was stricken, I fell back upon the 
same old comforting faith. And to- 

day, as my mental vision 
A Reassuring sweeps over the past I 
Memory. can close my eyes and 
see that old band, and 
listen to its stirring music. And I am 
just as sure that our country’s salvation 
is a matter too momentous to be per- 
manently affected by one man’s life or 
death. Whoever falls or fails is left 
behind in the race, the Nation’s stand- 
ard will ever float skyward, and the 
people shall respond to the bugle call 
of duty and liberty until at last the globe 
is circled with the faith in the brother- 
hood of man, and the mighty fatherhood 
of God. 


Do! 


Strength to do means success. 


Good or bad, do your share, 


Yours and more. 


“Do and dare!” 


Power to DO, nothing less, 
Brings success. 








RESTFULNESS and PEACE of 
GOD'S OUT-of -DOORS 


By George Wharton James 








’ WE grow older, we long for 
peace and rest. Life has many 
struggles, conflicts, heartaches, 
worries, distresses, burdens, and 
sorrows, as well as joys, happiness, 
pleasures, and loves. We desire sur- 
cease from the struggles and burdens. 
That we need not have had woes with our 





the promise of the Master, “Seek ye 
first the kindgom of God, and his right- 
eousness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.’’ So we long for rest 
after the strife, even though convinced 
that the pain of the strife was unnec- 
sary. 

How full the Bible is of suggestions 








There is a quiet serenity in such a mountain snow scene that, “like the sound of a great 
Amen,” comes “‘to one’s fevered spirit with a touch of infinite calm.” 


burdens; that we need not have had 
worries with our sorrows; that we 
need not have had defeats and heart- 
aches with or after our conflicts, does 
not alter the facts. We have had 
them, or think we have, forgetful of 


of the comforting power of God: he is 
our shepherd; he leadeth us through 
green pastures and beside the still 
waters; he comforteth as a mother com- 
forteth; “as a hen gathereth her chick- 
ens,” so would he gather us; “he know- 
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A glacial lake arrests and holds the strenuous racer through life, and he sits down perforce, 
and soon relaxes physically and mentally. 


eth our frame; he remembereth that we 
are dust;” “like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear him.” 

It is well for one when he comes to 
this period in his life if he has learned 
what I might term the spirituality of 
God’s great out-of-doors. For then he 
discovers that these mountains, valleys, 
canyons, oceans, islands, plains, deserts, 
forests, clouds, sky, and other things, 
which he has come to regard as mere 
nature, in reality possess within them- 
selves many characteristics which lead 
the mind to the contemplation of their 
divine Author. 

Sorrow is often the only teacher from 
whom men will learn this lesson. Sor- 
row and the burdens of life drove Mo- 
ses forth into the wilderness, but it 
was there he saw the “burning bush.” 
Elijah was bowed down with the weight 
of griefs and woes when he went forth 
into the wilds, but it was there that God 





passed by and he heard his voice. Driven 
into the wilderness by heart-break- 
ing sorrows and the burdens of the sin 
of the world, Christ gained strength 
to come back and drink the final cup 
in triumph. 

When the heart has been weaned away 
from the deceiving pleasures of the world 
by sorrow and pain, one dimly begins to 
discern the spiritual in nature and fly 
to it. How like a child flying to its 
mother’s bosom when injured or made 
afraid! Happy the man who, like dear 
old Gilbert White, of Selbourne, England, 
or Thoreau, or John Burroughs, or John 
Muir, learns this lesson early. Such 
men learn the lessons of the out-of- 
doors in a closer sense than the majority 
of mankind, and the result is they escape 
most of the petty trials and worries, the 
burdens and distresses that generally 
harass and disturb their fellows. 

I have learned to love nature in all 
her moods,—in the stormy, tempestu- 
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I have seen Mt. Shasta wreathed in a filmy veil of cloud, as soft and delicate, as refined and 
ethereal, as the daintiest bridal veil ever devised by man. 


ous, torrential, cyclonic moods, as well as 
in the more peaceful ones. I have been 
in storms when for days and nights at a 
time my companions and I did not wear 
a dry thread of clothing, or sleep one 
moment save in blankets thoroughly sat- 
urated with rain. I have sat out and 
watched the most stupendous display 
of forked lightning that eye of man ever 
gazed upon. At first sight my compan- 
ions and I were almost paralyzed with 
fear of it; then the thought arose that 
even these manifestations were an ex- 
pression of some thought in the mind of 
God; and, that if we could but realize it, 
we might learn an important lesson from 
it. So, although afraid, I came out to 
see this wonderul display of God’s fire- 
works. I have been in cloudbursts, and 
seen the Colorado River in the heart of 
the Grand Canyon rise sixty feet in one 
hour. My companions and I have bat- 
tled to push our boat through miles of 
dangerous quicksand, where even the 


Indians contended that we could never 
pass. In all these apparently adverse 
manifestations of nature, there has been 
hidden something of joy, something of 
beauty, something of strength, that with- 
out those experiences I should never 
have known. 

It was not until I had learned much 
ofthe sterner moods of life that I be- 
gan to understand, appreciate, and seek 
the sweet peace and restfulness that 
nature so abundantly knows how to im- 
part. There once came an epoch in my 
life when it seemed that an avalanch: 
dashed over me, the earthquake shook 
down everything that I had erected, and 
the cloudburst swept it all away. There 
seemed to be nothing left. Then it 
was I learned to appreciate to the full 
the peacefulness and restfulness of nature 
I hastened to the desert, and ther 
in perfect solitude regained what |! 
had lost of spiritual equilibrium. In 
those immense, wide stretches of natur« 
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What a wonderful thing is night, when all nature itself seems hushed to rest! 


I learned to take a larger outlook upon 
life, and to realize that barreness and 
desolation—the emptiness of life appar- 
ently swept bare of everything—have 
allurements, attractions, richness of 
color, eestacies of feeling, that no other 
place in the world affords. 

Then I found, leading down into these 
vast desert areas, numerous canyons, 
each one of them with a charm and 
a beauty peculiarly its own. In 
one there were hundreds, possibly 
thousands, of palms native to Cali- 
fornia, palms found nowhere else in the 
world. Under the shelter of these ma- 
jestic giants, which can live only with 
their feet in the water and their heads in 
the burning sun, I found a peace and 
rest that I had never before known. It 
was a place bathed in a wonderful rest- 


fulness, leading the mind almost _irre- 
sistibly to a contemplation of God. 

At another time I fled to the Sierras 
in wintertime (Fig. 1), and there learned 
the marvelous peace and rest found in 
the snow-clad mountain landscape where 
all the slopes are covered with towering 
trees, each of which bears its heavy and 
beautifully perfect load of snow. There 
is a quiet serenity about such a scene as 
this from which one can never escape. 
Like “the sound of a great Amen,”’ it 
comes “to one’s fevered spirit with a 
touch of infinite calm.” It quiets pain 
and sorrow, like love overcoming strife, 
and seems the harmonious echo from 
our discordant life. Feverishness, the 
heat of passion, man’s anger, hatred, and 
all the burning and inflaming passions 
of life, simply cease to exist in the presence 
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of such calm, peaceful restfulness as this. 

It is in the mountains, too, that you 
learn the peacefulness and restfulness of 
lakes. (Fig. 2.) There are no more 
soothing and quiet spots than the glacial 
lakes of the high Sierras. One sits and 
looks at them with a fascination that 
never tires. They arrest and hold one; 
and the strenuous racer through life, sits 
down perforce, and soon relaxes phys- 
ically and mentally in the presence of 
their calm, quiet, peaceful serenity. 

Who has not felt the sense of peace 
and restfulness in sight of one of the 
stupendous mountains of the world? 
How calm, majestic, noble, grand, these 
immovable mountains are! They have 
stood the storms of thousands of years, 
and yet they present the most placid 
serene, and beautiful faces, their sum- 
mits outlined against a perfect blue sky, 
inviting man to lose his sense of hurry, 
bustle, restlessness, in the deep folds of 
their tree-clad slopes. I have seen Mt. 
Shasta (Fig 3.) wreathed in a filmy veil 
of cloud as soft and delicate, as refined 
and ethereal, as the daintiest bridal veil 
ever devised by man. Nay, refine the 
finest veil a thousandfold, and it still 
would not be as delicate as this filmy 
veil of peacefulness floating over the 
face of this giant monarch of the ages. 
And, thank God, while stupendous 
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mountains are to be found only here and 
there on the earth’s surface, there is 
scarcely a habitable country on the globe 
without its pastoral scenes, where quiet 
rivers sleepily flow through tree-clad fields, 
where the gentle lowing of kine, the calls of 
the lambs to the sheep, the whole scene 
made musical with the songs of the birds, 
make one think of the “green pastures’’ 
and “still waters’? which restore the 
soul. 

Then, too, everywhere we have the 
peace and quiet and restfulness of the 
night. (Fig. 4.) What a wonderful 
thing is night, when all nature itself 
seems hushed to rest! In the large cities, 
life would be impossible to one of my 
temperament were it not for the sooth- 
ing, restful night of peace, which quiets 
all the feverish pulses of the day, stills 
the noises and the confusion, and renders 
undisturbed sleep possible. 

Words are feeble things to describe 
what nature gives to man of restfulness 
and peace. There is but one way of 
really knowing it, and that is unreserv- 
edly trust yourself to nature at every 
possible opportunity until the peaceful- 
ness and restfulness, which are among 
the most important elements of her spirit, 
flow naturally and abundantly into your 
own soul. 


—(Reprint from Life and Health 






By Jobn Martin Newkirk 
(Author of “Wild Clover’’ ) 
It is such fun to walk all day 


Beneath a burning August sun 
And chase a ball and call it play, 


It is such fun! 


One strikes a stroke would move a ton— 
It only loosens up the clay: 






The ball goes inches ten; stroke one. 


Hurray! 





Hurray! 


At last you knock it far away, 
Become a living skeleton 


Pursuing it,—yet people say, 


“It 1s such fun.” 

















(Quit Your Worrying 


By the Editor 


(This is the fourth of a Series of Articles which will deal with this important subject in a sane, practical and forcefu? 


manner. Worry is the bane of many an eristence. 
and hushands, children and parents. i 


It is a robber of peace, comfort and rest. 
It is an ignoble state to be in. A si t 
“worrier’”’ has no ideals or that he has no real living belief in himself, his ideals or his God. 


It brings misery to wives 
A sign of mental inadequacy, a proof that the 
To help the readers of 


OUT WEST to quit worrying by finding out what life is worth and getting the full value of that worth is the aim of 


this series.) 


IV. CAUSES OF WORRY—Concluded 


Is there any wonder that elsewhere 
the author should say: “She couldn’t 
make it seem right any more, that Paul’s 
best and freshest should all go to making 
money and none to a consideration of 
why be wished to make it.” 

Here then is the need for knowing what 
are the non-essentials. Montaigne tells 
of a man “who spent all his life to ac- 
quire the skill necessary to throw a 
grain of millet through the eye of a 
needle.” But what was the use of it? 
That time spent on something worth 
while would have made a useful man of 
him. 

Another gigantic cause of worry is 
vanity. This manifests itself in scores, 
hundreds of ways. Vanity as to per- 
sonal appearance; vanity as to habits, 
dress, speech, behavior, culture; vanity 
as to our homes, our friends, our relatives, 
our children; vanity as to our position 
in society, our influence, and in a thous- 
and other things. Mrs. Canfield thus 
presents one form of vanity: “A living 
isn’t hard to earn. Any healthy man 
can do that. /i’s earning food for bis 
vanity, or bis wife’s, that kills the average 
man. It’s coddling his moral cowardice 
that takes the heart out of him. Don’t 
you remember what Emerson says— 
‘Most of our expense is for conformity 
to other men’s ideas? It’s for cake 
that the average man runs in debt.’ 
He must have everything that anyone 
else has, whether he wants it or not. 
A house ever so much bigger and finer 
than he needs, with ever so many more 
things in it than belong there. He 
must keep his wife idle and card-playing 
because other men’s wives are. He must 
have his children do what everyone else’s 
children do, whether it’s bad for their 
characters or not. Ah! the children! 
That’s the worst of it all! To bring them 


up so that these futile complications will 
be essentials of life to them! To teach 
them that health and peace of mind are 
not too high a price for a woman to pay 
for what is called social distinction, and 
that a man must—if he can get it in 
no other way—pay his self-respect and 
the life of his individuality for what is 
called success—” 

Oh, our cheap, paltry, little vanities; 
our constant striving to make out that 
we are not what we are, or that we are 
what we are not. What a reflection on 
human nature it is that anyone can dare 
to say that to many of us “satisfied 
vanity is the vital element in human 
life.” Does it not set forth with stunning 
force the sadness and pathos of our civi- 
lization that much of our struggling is 
for the sake of appearances rather than 
realities. Poor Lydia and her sister in 
“The Squirrel-Cage” had an argument 
about this one day: 

“Lydia broke in to say, ‘Why don’t 
you buy new ones?’ 

“Mrs. Mortimer paused with uplifted 
needle to inquire wildly, ‘New what?’ 

“ ‘New curtains, instead of spending 
a whole week in hot weather mending 
those.’ 

“ ‘Good gracious, child! Will you 
ever learn anything about the cost of 
living! I think it’s awful, the way father 
and mother have let you grow up! 
Why, it would take half a month’s 
salary to reproduce these curtains. I 
got them at a great bargain—but even 
then I couldn’t afford them. Ralph 
was furious.’ 

“ *You could buy muslin curtains 
that would be just as pretty,’ suggested 
Lydia. 

“ ‘Why, those curtains are the only 
things with the least distinction in my 
whole parlor! They save the room.’ 
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“ “From what?’ 

“ ‘From showing that there’s almost 
nothing in it that cost anything to be 
sure! With them at the window, it 
would never enter people’s heads to 
think that I upholstered the furniture 
myself, or that the pictures are—’ 

“ ‘Why shouldn’t they think so, if 
you did?’ Lydia proffered this sugges- 
tion with an air of fatigued listlessness, 
which, her sister thought, showed that 
she made it ‘simply to be contrary.’ 
Acting on this theory, she answered it 
with a dignified silence.” 

Worry is but one form of fear, and fear 
is one of man’s greatest enemies. It is 
protean in its manifestations and grows 
with its own indulgence. It should never 
be tolerated for one moment. Death 
alone should be the sentence passed 
upon it. Banishment is not enough; 
it will return. Slay it outright in no 
matter what form it appears. There is 
all the difference in the world -between 
due caution and wise forethought and 
fear. What would the engineer and 
fireman do if each time they stepped on to 
their engine they allowed themselves 
to fear that the engine would blow up, 
or run off the track, or have a -collision, 
or find a switch open? What kind of 
use would they be if they feared that 
every signal was a wrong one, and every 
green light should have been a red one? 

Where would be the success of the 
horse tamer if he feared that every horse 
he tried to ride would throw him? What 
kind of a sheriff or constable would he 
make who was afraid lest he could never 
arrest the man for whom his warrant 
called? Where would all the sciences 
and mechanical arts be today if men had 
been afraid? What should we know of 
the steam engine, the steamboat, the 
aeroplane, the balloon, the automobile 
if men had feared? How limited would 
our geography be if Marco Polo, Col- 
umbus, De Soto, Cabrillo, and a thousand 
and one explorers had had the timid 
heart? 

No! if fear comes, defy it and then 
slay it by going and doing the very 
thing it sought to compel you not to 
do. Naturally there should be common 
sense used. Do not try to do unneces- 
sary things. For instance, if I feel 
that I should -be afraid to walk around 
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the top of a 200 foot high chimney there 
is no need that I immediately climb 
that chimney in order to kill that fear. 
For, no ordinary man or woman is 
called to walk around the top of a 
chimney. It is the work of a specific 
trade, a limited trade, to which we have 
no need to belong. But if I am afraid 
of failing off a railway platform, or a 
wharf,—places where I am likely to be 
valled every day, the sooner the fear is 
killed—not banished—but once and for 
all, finally, completely killed and killed 
dead, the better. 

I used to be afraid of appearing before 
an audience. I persisted, seizing every 
possible opportunity, until the fear was 
dead. I used to be afraid to go out 
to receptions. I went until now a re- 
ception causes no more fear than to 
eat a piece of dry toast. I used to be 
afraid of sitting in a draft. I have sat 
in drafts, lain down in drafts, slept in 
drafts, until now I am not really content 
unless I can feel a draft. I used to be 
“seared stiff’ to get my clothes wet 
through unless I could immediately 
change. When I began to foregather 
with the Indians they laughed at me so 
that I began to let my clothes dry on— 
taking care the while to keep warm 
and now, provided I can keep warm, I 
care no more about becoming wet through 
and allowing my clothes to dry on my 
body than I do of wetting my hands. 
I used to be afraid of “night air.” Now 
I am never so happy in sleeping as when 
I can sleep right out in the open. I was 
taught to dread sleeping on the ground. 
For thirty years I have slept on the 
ground in dense forests, deep canyons, 
high mountains, rocky ravines, alkali 
flats, miasmic marshes, sandy deserts, 
everywhere, in snow, rain, sleet, hail 
and severe frost; and have yet to learn 
of any injury that has ever come to me 
from it. I used to suffer terribly from 
eating apple pie—apples sweetened with 
sugar. When I learned my new phil- 
osophy, I began to eat apple pie, morning, 
noon and night, if I desired, and I’ve 
done so ever since with impunity. 
It was the same with milk and fish, 
(I was taught this combination was 
poison; also cherries and milk), and 
several other combinations which I now 
regularly take; and, whereas I used to 
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suffer dreadfully with all the varied forms 
of dyspepsia, I do not know now that I 
have a digestion. I used to be afraid 
of hard physical labor, it made me so 
weary and exhausted—body and mind. 
I determined to work so that I should 
overcome this feeling and now I can say 
truthfully that I thoroughly enjoy a 
certain amount of physical labor every 
day. I used to be deadly afraid of 
death, but when I began to philosophize 
I resolved to master—to kill—this fear. 
Consequently many a time I have 
planned exploring trips where I knew 
there was serious danger, in order that 
if Death stood before me “in visible 
form,” I should be able to test myself 
and see whether I was any longer afraid. 
And now—and I say this without con- 
sciousness of boasting—I verily believe 
that if I were informed that Death was 
to come to me at a specified time I 
should hear the news without a single 
increase of heart-beat or the slightest 
flutter of the nerves. A few years ago 


I was severly bitten by a rattlesnake. 
Physicians and nurses were sure I was 
going to die. 


I speak the simple truth 
when I assert that I never felt the slight- 
est particle of fear or alarm, and this 
was not the insensibility of ignorance, 
for I was unusually well informed on 
the action of snake virus and the danger 
that might be apprehended therefrom. 

I have given these few personal ex- 
periences with fear and my method of 
gaining the mastery with the hope that 
at least some of my readers will not only 
grasp the philosophy mentally, but will 
put it into actual living practice. Kill 
any specific fear and all the worries in- 
cident to that fear die with it. 

Worry is often the product of undue 
sympathy. We are apt to believe the 
human heart cannot possess too much 
sympathy, and personally I believe that 
is true, but there is sympathy and sym- 
pathy, and a wise differentiation be- 
tween them must be made. 

I know a lady who is the general sup- 
erintendent of her husband’s health es- 
tablishment. Generally there are many 
patients, of varying degrees of illness, of 
divergent sufferings and equally diver- 
gent needs, all of whom need regular 
care in certain lines and special care in 
others. Possessed of a deeply sympa- 
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thetic nature this lady worried herself 
to sickness. She was afraid the patients’ 
beds were not comfortable; that the 
patients were not getting enough food; 
that the place was too noisy; that her 
husband was giving one too much at- 
tention to the disadvantage of another; 
that she was not doing all that should 
be done for the patients; and, if one of 
them happened to be in pain, she would 
lie awake all night listening to his groans, 
every once in awhile getting up to make 
offers of help that could not be accepted 
and to suggest things that were utterly 
impracticable and useless. 

Now, does it need any great intellect 
to discern that this woman’s sympathy 
is undue sympathy. It is improperly 
balanced, morbid, foolish, injurious. 
Hence it is really no sympathy at all. 
It is a hindrance instead of a help; an 
irritant instead of a comfort; a curse 
instead of a blessing. Harsh though it 
seems to be to say it, it must nevertheless 
be said; the patients would be better 
off without such sympathy. It does 
more harm than good. 

And so it is with all sympathy that 
worries itself, and in so doing worries 
its recipient. The thing to consider is: 
What effect is my sympathy having upon 
its object. The unduly sympathetic 
person, unconsciously of course, but none 
the less certainly, is selfish, in that he 
gives no thought as to the effect of his 
action upon the one with whom he 
sympathises. It is easy for him to 
sympathise; he does it naturally; that 
is, he follows the line of least resistance 
in following the desire of his emotion. 
Now his duty is to quit sympathising, 
or, at least, to quit showing it. Let him 
resolutely turn his attention in some 
other direction, and thus he will find his 
worries will begin to disappear. It 
may be hard work to get the ebullient 
sympathiser to quit. If so, let some 
one hurt his feelings; the sooner the 
better. Tell him his sympathy does 
more harm than good; it is not desired; 
its objects prefer that he should turn 
his efforts elsewhere. He will then see 
that his sympathy has been a selfish 
yielding to a morbid passion that did not 
consider its object so much as it considered 
itself. 
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Unpalatable truth; yet truth none the 
less. 
This truth, once learned, will soon lead 
the unduly sympathetic away from some 
of the more serious of his worries and 
that accomplished, the removal of the 
rest is comparatively easy. 

There are many worries that belong 
peculiarly to parents. Some of these 
have already been referred to. A most 
prolific source of worry, however, is in 
the parent’s refusal to countenance full, 
free and abundant thought on the part 
of their children, especially their girls. 
I know scores of parents who deliberately 
exclude thinkers from their family circle 
lest their children become affected, (or 
afflicted I guess they would call it) 
with whims, notions, fancies, ideas other 
than those with which they are familiar. 
Fortunately this kind of parent is now 
becoming innocuous owing to the flood 
of newspapers, magazines and books 
which almost defy their utmost vigilance. 
But the spirit is still in existence. It was 
rife in the church when I was a lad, 
and is still more common than many 
people dream. “Believe and be saved, 
doubt and be damned,” were natural 
corollaries in the minds of many. In 
speaking of her daughter one lady said: 
“Oh, why couldn’t she have met that 
nice young rector—if she had to meet 
some one to put ideas into her head— 
instead of a Socialist.” 

One of the greatest mistakes in life 
js made by a parent when he tries to 
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Wind-swept, rain-spattered, wildly free, 
I tread the upward trail, wet tree-arms beckoning me. 
Again I see in Nature what is mine; 

I feel the friendship of the kindly pine, 

And, passing, lay my hand on its moist dress 

In soft caress.” 





exercise autocratic power over th° 
thought of his growing child. Intelli- 
gence comes by use of the intellect: 
Thought should be “uncribb’d, un- 
cabn’d, unconfin’d.”’ Free thought is as 
essential to proper mental and spiritual 
development as is free air to physical 
development. Why will parents be 
afraid that the eggs they have hatched 
out will prove to be ugly ducklings? 
Their worries are all unnecessary. It 
is of far greater importance that a child’s 
mind should develop naturally and fully 
than that a father or mother should put 
bounds to the mind of the child. Too 
many. parents make it a matter of offense 
if a child wishes something different 
for himself, herself, than that which the 
parent had. How often we hear: ‘What 
was good enough for me is good enough 
for my child,’ and the philosophy of 
the Negro Jubilee Singer is deemed pro- 
found in all religious circles: “The old 
time religion is good enough for me.” 

The result is that many young people 
grow up with the confirmed habit of 
stultifying thought, if it ever comes to 
them. They dare not think. They get 
into the whirl of life, the squirrel-cage 
stage of existence; and then, when the 
spirit of true life, the real Holy Spirit, 
speaks to them, they find oblivion to 
His voice in their refusal to listen, to 
hearken. to recognize. Only thus can intel- 
ligent souls deaden themselves and ap- 
proximate themselves to the life of the 
“madding crowd.” 
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THE BLUE DERELICT 


An incident of the G. A. R. Encampment 
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By Jo. Hartman 








IM FAGAN bared his head as 
the flag was lowered. He always 
did, if in earshot of the cannon 
that belches its powder across 
the greensward when Old Glory 
gently glides down the great white staff 
that points heavenward, and falls, like 
a mantle of peace, into the arms of the 
“boys” in blue who spilled their young 
blood in her defense. 

Jim had been in the HOME almost 
since it’s beginning. He had made 
friends with no one except, maybe, 
Patrick Mallory who slept in his own 
ward and sometimes turned him over 
in the night when he had a spell with 
his heart. No one knew where he was 
born, or where he had lived as a boy; 
even with Pat he never became confiden- 
tial. He was never known to read a 
book or receive a letter,—the latter a 
sure sign of a doubtful past. Pat swore 
that once, when he peeked over Jim’s 
shoulder, he saw in an old, battered 
valise where Fagan kept his Sunday 
clothes, a wonderful sword of silver 
ornamented with gold. Some “prisent’’ 
from a “furrin” country, he reckoned, 
as he figured from some things Jim had 
said in his sleep that he hadn’t always 
lived in the United States. But if 
Jim had any mementos of previous great- 
ness, he zealously refrained from men- 
tioning such while awake. 

It was twelve o’clock. The sun was 
shining; a faint breeze stirred. Beneath 
the trees, variegated throngs kept up 
a continual hum of reminiscent greetings 
to which sweet-throated birds twitted 
accompaniment. The white, geranium- 
edged walks that wound thru beautiful, 
cool groves and bowers of fragrant 
flowers, were sensuous paths of moving 
humanity. Truly the East, the West, 
the North and the South were one today! 
Men were ambling along there who had 
iit their good limbs at Gettysburg 





or the Wilderness; some were there whose 
eyes still glowed with the indomitable 
light of victory; and some there were 
whose heads drooped with defeat because 
Life for them had been harder and more 
cruel than the War, and Hope no longer 
warmed their breasts with its perennial 
fires. 

Jim Fagan looked at it all as from a 
distance. He was not really one of 
them; he had died years before at An- 
tietam. He had died because his fair 
little wife, Annie May, had loved big, 
handsome Ralph Clemens. Jim knew 
it and she knew that he knew it. She 
had been true to him, and would have 
been so thru all eternity. But her eyes 
grew haggard and her cheeks grew pale, 
and her loyalty hurt Jim worse than 
open treachery would have done. 

So he died at Antietam in the thick 
of the awful carnage, it was reported; 
that is, the name of Sam McGuire was 
on the list of the killed; Jim Fagan 
enlisted and later went to South Ameri- 
ca, after the Confederate bullets refused 
to have anything to do with him. “Dam 
them Rebel sharpshooters, can’t they 
hit a willin’ target when its standin’ 
broadside to’”’ he used to mutter in dis- 
gust when the hissing lead spattered 
around him and he “got nary a puncture.” 
So Sam McGuire, deceased, grew a shaggy 
beard and became Jim Fagan; the Wan- 
derlust whispered siren songs of For- 
getfulness in his weary ears, and he 
heard. He knew that Ralph Clemens 
would do the right thing by his Annie, 
and he heard in a roundabout way that 
they were married shortly after the 
close of the War. Clemens had made a 
wonderful record in the New York 
Dragoons, and Annie would be justly 
proud of him! There was one thing 
that Jim Fagan did not hear, Annie 
had borne him a son. It lived only a 
month, and when Annie May buried it, 
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she wept for its father too. For Sam 
had been a good husband and he was 
the father of her child, and of course 
she loved him in a way! And Ralph 
Clemens had always kept the little grave 
green, with flowers growing upon it, 
for he too had loved the clumsy, great- 
hearted Sam. 
Suddenly Jim was seized with the 
desire to get away. Everyone else knew 
somebody; everyone else was getting 
a cordial handshake from an old comrade 
or boyhood friend—how affection leaps 
the Bridge of Time and beholds in the 
bent and aged, the companion of Used 
to Be He felt terribly alone. No one 
had noticed him but a little, blue-eyed 
wisp of a girl. She had tiptoed up to 
him and whispered “Is ou lonesum?” 
and then scampered guiltily away. 
He started back to his barracks where 
he had left his old briar pipe. He would 
go back and smoke a bit and maybe he 
would feel steadier. He had missed his 


dinner but he didn’t feel hungry. He 
passed a group seated on the grass; they 
were talking delightedly ani eating a 


dainty lunch. There was a _ gentle, 
sweet-faced old lady, there was a young 
man beside her, some other people and 

Jim stopped and stared hard, * ‘Could 
there be more than one man with a 
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queer scar on his chin? Was it, could it 
be, YES it was, RALPH CLEMENS! 
And that dear old lady with the soft, 
dark eyes, she was ANNIE! His ANNIE 
MAY! No, not his Annie for was he 
not dead?”’ 

Something in Jim’s heart went wrong; 
it hadn’t been working at all well of 
late. He grew faint, his knees gave way 
and he sank unconscious upon the grass. 
A doctor from the Hospital happened 
to be near and called the ambulance; 
Jim Fagan was carried swiftly away. 
That night Patrick Mallory dreamed 
he heard a groan. ‘Faith, ’tis Fagan’s 
heart” and with a bound Pat was on his 
feet by Jim’s bed. When he awoke, 
he was turning Jim’s pillow over tenderly 
onto it’s right side. Something warm 
and moist was falling on his hand—the 
first ‘salt drops’ in half a century were 
dripping from Pat’s eyes. “Pat,” he 
ejaculated, ‘‘You’re a snivelin’, blitherin’ 
idjot, get t’ bed wid ye! Anyhow | 
hope they put Fagan on ’is right side!” 

The Stars and Stripes that the Blue 
Derelict loved so well, flutter now above 
his upturned face—his head is bared in 
perpetual salute. Jim Fagan is No. 

up on the hill back of the HOME 
where sleep the fast filling ranks of Dead 
Heroes. 








THE DUAL PERSONALITY 
of AUGUST STRINDBERG 


An Impressionistic View of the Man 


By Harold Berman 








ARELY SIX MONTHS AGO we 
were celebrating the sixty third 
birthday anniversary of August 
Strindberg, the Swedish author, 
little thinking that we should so soon be 
standing at his bier, and that this power- 
ful man, powerful in more senses than 
one, should be cut off in his prime, ere 
the web of life was quite spent and worn 
out. That he will be mourned as well 
as missed, in the world of letters, at 
least of his country, there can be no 
doubt, as the interest displayed in’ the 
recent celebrations in his honor amply 
attest his great popularity. August 
Strindberg was one of the most original 
features in the Scandinavian literature 
of the present day, that Trinity of petty 
kingdoms which contributed so many 
gigantic figures to the ranks of the world’s 
thinkers and teachers. 

His was a dual nature, a blending of 
two contradictory elements, not a chem- 
ical synthesis, however, where two, or 
more, elements are converted into one, 
but a mere blending of elements where 
each one of the ingredients remains 
practically distinct and easily separable,- 

a soul compounded of Jekyl and Hyde 
elements. He was made up of a series 
of inconsistencies, contradictions, puzzles 
and moods which were subject to fre- 
quent changes “without notice” and his 
philosophy of life, his Weltauschauung, 
reflects its blending, in turn, of many 
contradictory, mutually-destructive sys- 
tems such as—Naturalistic philosophy 
of Rousseau, the brute man system of 
Nietzche, the intense, enervating pes- 
simism of Schopenhauer and Hartmann 
and the gloom, superstition and mysti- 
cism of his great Slav contemporaries; 
and of each of these systems he, in turn, 
borrowed something, that which he 
found suitable rather for his native tem- 
temperament, or momentary mood at 
the time of the execution of any partic- 





cular piece of work. And so we behold 
in turn his “Chandalah” and ‘Axel 
Borg’ the powerful reflection of the 
Nietzchean system, while in the “Life 
of a Fool,”’ ““The Confessions of a Fool,” 
and the “Gehenna,” we behold before 
us a satirical arraignment of social con- 
ditions and conventional thought and 
beliefs, and his “Legends” and “The 
Road to Damascus” are permeated with 
the spirit of Catholicism, while still 
other of his works are unmistakably 
Atheistic and Socialistic in their ten- 
dency. Indeed, in his autobiographi- 
cal work called “The Past of a Fool’’ 
he attempts to explain these contradic- 
tions in his makeup by attributing them 
to the great disparity in the respective 
stations of life of his parents, as, 
whereas his father came of an aristocratic 
lineage, his mother was, before her mar- 
riage, a serving maid of lowly peasant 
stock and antecedents. A few, the most 
salient, points of a singularly origina! 
life may be quoted here. 

Born in Stockhold in January of the 
year 1849 of a family that, from his 
father’s side, hailed originally from Fin- 
land where they had been prominent for 
several generations past. Right in the 
very early years of tender, impressionable 
childhood, at the age where all other 
children are still sojourning in the Ely- 
seum of happy dreams and childhood 
Fairies, screened and sheltered from the 
stressing actualities and storms of life, 
he had already met face to face that 
stern and gaunt knight—Want. He 
displayed early his originality of thought, 
which was coupled with an indomitable, 
iron will, and it were these very uncon- 
ventional qualities of his that caused 
him to become a bird of passage, to 
flit frequently from school to school 
and, afterwards, from occupation to 
occupation and one branch of study to 
another, finally deciding to adopt lit- 
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erature as his vocation. In his domestic 
relations he was most unhappy; his 
excessive and greatly exaggerated indi- 
vidualism proving the greatest obstacle 
in the path of a happy conjugal rela- 
tionship, which is based on the principle 
of sacrifice, and frequently calls for acts 
of self-abnegation and _ self-effacement. 
For three successive times in his career 
he essayed to embark upon the troubled 
waters of matrimony, each one of his 
successive enterprises ending in a tragic 
shipwreck. To illustrate his moods and 
the frequency with which he exchanged 
his beliefs, it is but necessary to mention 
the fact that he made his debut in the 
world of letters as an outspoken Socialist 
and fighter in the ranks of Democracy, 
which opinions he soon exchanged for 
the cult of the Superman and that of 
the Intellectual Aristocracy, to be fol- 
lowed later, by a belief in the Occult 
and Alchemy, to be followed once more 
and again by Atheism and Catholicism 
in turn! So that the great critic George 
Brandes was quite right in describing 
him as an enigma, a being that is not 
classifiable or assignable to his proper 
genre, so much so that, when in 1886 
Strindberg published in a newspaper one 
of his most savage and audacious alle- 
gorical attacks on existing society, 
Brandes was led to make inquiries of 
the publication in question as to the 
possibility of there being a mistake in 
the printed article, a question which 
had to be replied to in the negative. 
Strindberg’s earliest and quite prema- 
ture works, namely three dramas named 
successively “In Rome” “The Traitor’ 
and ‘Master Olag” appeared as long 
ago as 1869 and attracted but little 
attention at the time. But ten years 
later he took the literary fraternities 
of his fatherland by storm by his merci- 
less and analytical satire of the customs, 
beliefs, and literary ideals of his country- 
men, which were on the whole modelled 
upon the pattern of the backward, quite 
bizarre middle-class ideals and outlook, 
a spirit then rampant all through Scan- 
dinavia, which he mercilessly pilloried 
and against which such men as Brandes 
and Isben had, sooner or later, to wage 
a bitter and wearying war. And he 
was, in turn, lauded by some into the 
very heavens and reviled by others as 








a traitor of his own people and country. 
To these latter he at once made reply 
with a still more mercilessly satirical 
piece called “A New Kingdom’ for 
which the authorities duly caused his 
indictment before the bar of justice and 
which led him to forsake, in disgust, 
his native land and seek the shelter of 
more congenial surrounding elsewhere. 
Strindberg, in his quality of a protes- 
tant spirit and his incisive satirical 
moods, greatly resembles that other, 
and greater, fellow-Scandanivian, Ibsen. 
Yet it must be said that he differs from 
his great contemporary in his lack of 
sustained, consistent and _ sustaining 
principles. For his soul was like a 
carpet woven of many disharmonious 
colors whose tones never could blend intoa 
harmonious whole, a mass of contra- 
dictions which was ever prone to change, 
and unlooked-for inconsistencies, his 
spirit being ever restless and search- 
ing, ever prowling beneath the great 
veil of mystery. The question which 
occupied his mind most of all was the 
great and burning sex-problem which, 
according to him, formed but part and 
parcel of the great feminine question in 
general. In his more youthful days he 
even appears as the friend of woman and 
as a pleader of her cause, changing his 
course gradually and with the lapse of 
time until we behold him in his later 
works as the outspoken woman-hater, 
as one who, like the early Christian fathers 
and Tolstoy in the present age, would 
fain consider her as the primal source 
of all evil which obtains here below, as 
a being which was especially created for 
no other purpose than to serve as a 
snare to lure man forward from the paths 
of rectitude and virtue to fall into the 
mire of sin and misery. All of which, 
however, may have been but the reflex 
action of his own experience, inspired 
by his own unfortunate ventures in the 
matrimonial field. As _ illustrative of 
his extremely individualistic outlook, it 
is but necessary to quote one of his 
sayings which contains the pith of his 
philosophy. “All, or rather that little 
which I know, revolves but on one single 
axis and that single axis is myself, I 
being the center as well as the aim of 
the universe,’ which is true Nietzchean 
in its overwhelming and tremendous 
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adoration of the Ego and the absolute 
blindness to the influences of heredity 
and environment and society wherein 
your lot is cast. Therefore, is it quite 
comprehensible why his various works 
exhibit such a partial—shall we say 
perverted?—viewpoint, such a strong, 
easily noticed Tandenz, for he is capable 
of describing life only as he subjectively 
beholds it, subject to his own coloring 
and interpretation of same, his own par- 
ticular Weltanschauung which was, like 
his native land, bleak, and rocky and 
cold, or like the “Black Monk” of Chek- 
hoff who carries along with him his 
nocturnal temperament wherever he 
happens to go so that even the gay ball 
room assumes for him the funeral as- 
pect which his diseased imagination 
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conjures up for him. Strindberg was 
a great psychologist, one who burrows, 
mole-like, deeply into the soil, the heart 
of every human being whom he essays to 
portray for us;so much so, that his analy- 
ses, even more than those of the 
Russian Realists like Tolstoy and Gogol, 
almost appal us with their nakedness, 
their exposed inner mechanism which 
appear not a little wierd to the eye of 
the average unsophisticated man, seem 
almost like phantoms or beings of the 
nether regions, so terrible and forbidding 
do they appear to us. For, Strindberg 
had ears to “hear the word unspoken,” 
and had eyes adjusted to see the things 
hidden in the deep darkness of the night, 
things enshrouded with the thick pall 
of mystery and unfathomable secrecy. 


Cnseennll 


WALT WHITMAN'S 


Wonderful Testimony to the Curative Power of Natural Methods 


POWER OF THE SUN AND 
AIR BATHS 


Walt Whitman’s fame and power as a 
natural philosopher is growing day by 
day. One of the finest things to be 
found in his Prose Works is especially 
applicable to California, where sleeping 
out-of-doors, sun, air and mud baths, 
are found to be so helpful and beneficial. 
For the benefit of our readers, therefore, 
we have pleasure in quoting his descrip- 
tion of 


A SUN BATH. 


“Sunday, Aug. 27. Another day quite 
free from mark’d prostration and pain. 
It seems indeed as if peace and nutri- 
ment from heaven subtly filter into me 
as I slowly hobble down these country 
lanes and across fields, in the good air— 
as I sit here in solitude with nature— 
open, voiceless, mystic, far removed, 
yet palpable, eloquent Nature. I merge 
myself in the scene, in the perfect day. 
Hovering over the clear brook-water, 
I am sooth’d by its soft gurgle in one 
place, and the hoarser murmurs of its 
three-foot fall in another. Come, ye 


disconsolate, in whom any latent eligi- 
bility is left—come get the sure virtues 
of creek-shore, and wood and _ field. 
Two months (July and August, ’77,) 
have I absorbed them, and they begin 
to make a new man of me. Every day, 
seclusion—every day at least two or 
three hours of freedom, bathing, no talk. 
no bonds, no dress, no books, no manners. 

Shall I tell you, reader, to what I 
attribute my already much restored 
health? That I have been almost two 
years, off and on, without drugs and 
medicines, and daily in the open air. 
Last summer I found a particularly 
secluded little dell off one side by my 
creek, originally a large dug-out marl- 
pit, now abandon’d, fill’d with bushes, 
trees, grass, a group of willows, a strag- 
gling bank, and a spring of delicious water 
running right through the middle of 
it, with two or three little cascades. 
Here I retreated every hot day, and 
follow it up this summer. Here I realize 
the meaning of that old fellow who said 
he was seldom less alone than when 
alone. Never before did I get so close 
to Nature; never before did she come so 
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close to me. By old habit, I pencill’d 
down from time to time, almost auto- 
matically, moods, sights, hours, tints 
and outlines, on the spot. Let me 
specially record the satisfaction of this 
current forenoon, so serene and primi- 
tive, so conventionally exceptional, 
natural. 

An hour or so after breakfast I wended 
my way down to the recesses of the afore- 
said dell, which I and certain thrushes, 
cat-birds, etc., had all to ourselves. 
A light south-west wind was blowing 
through the tree-tops. It was just the 
place and time for my Adamic air-bath 
and flesh-brushing from head to foot. 
So hanging clothes on a rail near by, 
keeping old broadbrim straw on head 
and easy shoes on feet, havn’t I had a 
good time the last two hours! First 
with the stiff-elastic bristles rasping arms, 
breast, sides, till they turn’d scarlet 
then partially bathing in the clear waters 
of the running brook—taking everything 
very leisurely, with many rests and pauses 
—stepping about barefooted every few 
minutes now and then in some neigh- 
boring black ooze, for unctuous mud- 
bath to my feet—a brief second and third 
rinsing in the crystal running waters— 
rubbing with the fragrant towel—slow, 
negligent promenades on the turf up 
and down in the sun, varied with oc- 
casional rests, and further frictions of 
the bristle-brush—sometimes carrying 
my portable chair with me from place 
to place, as my range is quite extensive 
here, nearly a hundred rods, feeling quite 
secure from intrusion, (and that in- 
deed I am not at all nervous about, 
if it accidentally happens. ) 

As I walk’d slowly over the grass, the 
sun shone out enough to show the shadow 
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“And full these truths eternal 
O’er the yearning spirit steal, 








moving with me. Somehow I seem’d 
to get identity with each and every thing 
around me, in its condition. Nature 
was naked, and I was also. It was too 
lazy, soothing and joyous-equable to 
speculate about. Yet I might have 
thought somehow in this vein: Perhaps 
the inner-never-lost-rapport we hold 
with earth, light, air, trees, etc., is not 
to be realized through eyes and mind 
only, but through the whole corporeal 
body, which I will not have blinded or 
bandaged any more than the eyes. 
Sweet, sane, still Nakedness in Nature! 
—ah, if poor, sick, prurient humanity 
in cities might really know you once 
more! Is not nakedness then indecent? 
No, not inherently. It is your thought, 
your sophistication, your fear, your 
respectability, that is indecent. There 
come moods when these clothes of ours 
are not only too irksome to wear, but 
are themselves indecent. Perhaps in- 
deed he or she to whom the free exhil- 
arating ecstasy of nakedness in Nature 
has never been eligible (and how many 
thousands there are!) has not really 
known what purity is—nor what faith 
or art or health really is. (Probably 
the whole curriculum of first-class phil- 
osophy, beauty, heroism, form, illus- 
trated by the old Hellenic race—the 
highest height and deepest depth known 
to civilization in those departments— 
came from their natural and religious 
idea of Nakedness. ) 

Many such hours, from time to time, 
the last two summers—I attribute my 
partial rehabilitation largely to them. 
Some good people may think it a feeble 
or half-crack’d way of spending one’s 
time and thinking. May-be it is.”’ 









That the real is the ideal, 
And the ideal is the real.” 


Joaquin Miller. 
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The PECOS MISSION at the 
SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION 








RLD’S FAIRS have been deemed ap- 

(Dp proriate as celebrations of great events. 

As such they are mile stones of human 
progress. 

It was appropriate to mark the 100th 
anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, through the medium of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition held in Philadelphia in 1876. 
It was significant of great things accomplished, 
to celebrate at Chicago in 1893 the 400th an- 
niversary of the end of Columbus’s voyage of 
discovery which gave to the world a new con- 
tinent. Other expositions have not been idly 
planned or carried out. Behind each has been 
a motif founded on some eventful period in 
the history of the country or of the section 
marked by the celebration. It is edifying to 
have the past recalled and by comparison with 





one from the other. Long ago London had her 
Crystal Palace; later on the celebration of the 
Centennial of the World’s greatest Republic 
made Philadelphia distinctive. Paris built 
her Eiffel Tower, Chicago was made notorious 
through her Midway Plaisance. Another great 
show by the Father of Waters glorified in dis- 
playing corn as high as a house, pumpkins as 
»ig as a bushel basket and cattle rivalling the 
elephant in size and weight. On the Pacific 
Coast, the Totem Pole and Giant Timber have 
been made distinctive as features extratordinary 
at world’s fairs and a third Occidental 
exposition is announced for the principal city 
in Northern California which is to invite dis- 
plays from all over the world in art, science 
and every department of human industry to 
make this exposition the greatest ever held as 








Old Pecos (Catholic) 


the present show the progress that men have 
made in the interim between the event and its 
celebration. 

It was to be expected that a celebration would 
be planned ‘to mark the completion of that great 
dream of Balboa, the Panama Inter-oceanic 
canal, and it was natural that San Diego, should 
decide first of all American cities to hold an 
exposition for that purpose in 1915, for History 
associates San Diego with the ventures of the 
old time adventurers and San Diego, possessed 
of the first safe harbor north of the Canal in 
United States territory, is most vitally affected 
as the first port of call. So the Panama-Califor- 
nia Exposition at San Diego is both significant 
and appropriate. 

All expositions of the past have been noted 
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for some distinctive feature which differentiated 


Reprint from Emory's Account 


a medium to display commercial progress. 

Originality is the key note of the San Diego 
Exposition. The San Diego exposition will be 
an exposition of* progress. Its buildings in 
architecture and character of exhibits, its gen- 
eral plan in concrete form will be to tell the 
story of Human Progress through the ages, 
and to show the evolution of Man from the pre- 
historic days down to the modern hustling, 
bustling present, with the opportunities for 
further development. 

In this ‘strange eventful history”’ Archaeology 
will necessarily occupy a prominent place, for 
only through archaeology can the conditions 
of a civilization ante dating historical narra- 
tive, be known. History will also be called 
upon to fashion designs for the reproduction of 
ancient landmarks which will tell a quaint story 
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Old Pecos Ruin, 


of people who once lived where we now dwell, 
or made their habitations in the country round 
about us. 

Civilization on the Pacific Coast and in all 
of the states contiguous thereto began when holy 
men built Missions for the purpose of converting 
and educating the primitive peoples who dwelt 
there. These men of the faith built better than 
they knew, and there is a debt of gratitude due 
their memories from all who are now happy 
and prosperous in the land where they once 
lived, and, in some ‘cases watered the soil with 
their blood. 

These states will participate with San Diego 
in her great exposition, and they will conform 
to the general scheme and concrete idea in the 
buildings they will construct and the exhibits 
they will install. sem 
w Prominent among these is New Mexico, who 
proposes a building and an exhibit which will 
not be outclassed in historical interest by any 
display in the exposition. If the recommenda- 
tions of the New Mexico state Commissioners 
are carried out, New Mexico will hold foremost 
place in the originality of her building. 

It is proposed to reproduce the old Cathloic 
Mission and Convent at the Pueblo of Pecos, 
which is the oldest Spanish Church monument 
in the United States. There has been some 
speculation as to the exact age of this old church 
which has never been definitely settled, but it 
is certain that it was not built at any time with- 
in the sixteenth century. It was in all probab- 
illty constructed some time after 1629. The 
ruins of this old Pecos church, the convent and 
the nearby pueblo of Cicuye are to be found 
near the village of Rowe on the line of the Santa 
Fe railway. It was by the name of Cicuye 
that the Pueblo where this church and convent 
were built was first known to the Spanish ex- 
plorers in the sixteenth century, and it is from 
their records, as written by their historians, 
that we today may know anything at all con- 
cerning a people who eighty years before the 
Pilgrims landed on the inhospitable shores of 
the New England Coast, were discovered by 
Spanish explorers, living in many chambered 
houses in a community estimated by the his- 


Pueblo of Cicuye 
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torian of the Coronado expedition and other 
explorers who came later at from ten to twenty 
thousand souls. This church was the place of 
worship for the people and was said to be the 
finest in New Mexico at that time, 26 different 
churches and convents having been built by 
the Franciscans subsequent to the report made 
by Zarate-Salmeron the historian. 

The idea of reproducing the old church at the 
San Diego exposition is unique in its concep- 
tion and the exhibits which will be installed 
inside will tell a story all its own of the present 
resources of New Mexico. The building itself 
will prove an attraction for lovers of the roman- 
tic and the ancient, and New Mexico will stand 
alone in originality in building and its adapta- 
tion to the purposes for which it will be construct- 
ed, for such a building is not possible from any 
other state. 

We are indebted to Colonel Ralph E. Twitchell, 
historian, president of the Historical Society 
of New Mexico and a member of the New Mexico 
Exposition Commission, for the following in- 
teresting data on the Pecos church and the pueb- 
lo where it was established. 

“Passing the station of Rowe in a few minutes, 
the ruins strike the view,” states Colonel Twitch- 
ell in his history of the old church. ‘The old 
red walls, fast crumbling, stand boldly out upon 
the little tableland, and just beyond and to 
the north are two low brown ridges, the remains 
of the old communal houses, where lived, at 
the time of Coronado, more people than in 
any other single community within what are 
now the boundaries of the United States. 

The building was a rectangle, originally about 
one hundred and fifty feet in length from east 
to west and about sixty feet from north to south. 
The entrance was to the west, the eastern wall 
still standing in part. Twenty-five years ago 
the gate-ways were capped by heavy lintels 
of hewn cedar. These long since have been 
carried away by the vandal and the relic hunter. 

As late as 1858 the roof was still upon the 
building. The church was probably about 
35 feet high. According to tradition it had 
but one belfry and a single bell, but a very large 
one. The Indians from the pueblo of San Cris- 
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tobal in 1680 carried it off, it is said, to the top 
of the mesa, where it was broken. A portion 
of this old bell was seen by me once at Pecos 
town. What has become of it I don’t know. 

The walls of the structure have an average 
thickness of five feet, the adobe bricks were 
made in the same manner as those of today. 
Wheat-straw is found in their composition, also 
small pieces of obsidian and broken pottery. 
The adobes undoubtedly were made close to 
the building itself. On the right side of the 
arroyo, near the ruin, there is a deposit of red 
clay, like that of which the adobes in the church 
are made. A very large area of this red clay 
appears to have been excavated and used for 
the purpose of making adobes. The fact that 
pieces of pottery are found in the adobes shows 
the place where the adobes were made was 
undoubtedly occupied by habitations before 
the church was constructed. 

On my first visit to the old church I took 
occasion to note the style of carvings of the 
ancient timbers. These were all hand squared— 
hewn with an axe. The ornaments, scrolls 
and friezes were very quaint. Today all have 
been carried off and not a vestige of the old 
timbers remain. 

South of the church was a wall, made of adobe, 
which, with the wall of the church seems to 
have formed a covered passageway. Immed- 
iately adjoining is a terrace of red earth. Just 
what was located upon this terrace has fortunate- 
ly been preserved to us by the drawings made 
under the direction of Colonel Emory in 1846. 
It was a convent. 

To the north of the church is a wall of broken 
stones. The mesilla has for its terminal rough 
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rocky ledges, and this wall stretches across its 
entire width, about one hundred and thirty 
feet. Beyond the mesilla are the crumbled 
ruins of the old pueblo structure. 

There is a wall of circumvallation made ap- 
parently of broken stones and earth. This 
wall was three thousand, two hundred and twenty 
feet in length. It was about six feet high and a 
little less than two feet in thickness. There 
was a gateway on the west side, which 
was about 12 feet wide. There also was 
a tower on each side, made of _ stone 
and mixed with earth. These towers 
were about 13 or 14 feet in diameter. Guards 
were mounted in these towers night and day. 

Inside the wall mentioned were constructed 
the great houses of the pueblo. One of these 
houses was about four hundred and forty-five 
feet long, sixty-three feet in width, and four 
stories high. In this structure, according to 
the best authority, there were no fewer than 
five hundred and seventeen rooms. These 
rooms were very nearly of equal size, nine by 
sixteen by twelve. The ruins of this house show 
that it was built of stone, a red and gray 
sandstone. The ruins of the other buildings 
show that it wasat least as large as, if not larger, 
than the one mentioned. The second ruin 
contained beyond all doubt nearly six hundred 
rooms. There were two other large houses 
and several smaller structures inside the wall. 

The earliest traditions as to the pueblo of 
Pecos came down to us through Pedro de Cas- 
taneda, a soldier in Coronado’s army in 1540. 

The positive evidence as to this pueblo comes 
to us through the historian of the Coronado 
expidition. Francisco Vasquez Coronado, after 
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the fall of Cibola, and the assualt on the pueblo 
of Hawaikuh (Old Zuni) sent his lieutenant, 
Hernando de Alvarado, with 20 men to visit 
the pueblo called Ciuye. While occupying the 
pueblo of Hawaikuh, visiting Indians from the 
pueblo of Cicuye had come to Coronado and 
made him presents, consisting of tanned hides, 
shields and helmets. These hides were of the 
buffalo. Alvarado reached Cicuye, having come 
by way of the valley of the Rio Grande, passing 
by the present city of Albuquerque and leaving 
the Rio Grande near the present Indian town 
of Santo Domingo. 

When Coronado left New Mexico onfhis 
return to New Spain, two years later, two Fran- 
ciscan priests remained behind, Father Juan de 
Padilla, who was killed by the Indians of Quivira 
and Father Luis, who remained at the Pueblo 
of Pecos. Before leaving the valley of the Rio 
Grande for New Spain, Coronado sent to Father 
Luis the remainder of the sheep which he had 


brought from New Spain for his army. This 
is the last that is known of Fat her Luis. Pecos, 
then, was the first “mission” in New Mexico, 
and the oldest in the United States.” 































A feature of the New Mexico exhibit in the 
unique old Church, will be daily lectures with 
moving pictures that will tell the story of our 
oldest yet youngest sister. Dealing with her 
historical past and brilliant future, the elements 
of human interest will predominate. The real 
stories of American civilization and progress 
will be heard within the capacious walls of the 
New Mexico building at the San Diego exposi- 
tion in 1915. 
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That there are two sides to a wise, limited and inspected practice of vivisection in 
the hands of scientific and competent men may be granted—though many scientific 
experts claim that vivisection has never yet benefitted mankind. But that such ac- 
tions are tolerated and permitted as those reported from 7he Journal of Experimen- 
tal Medicine, Dec. 1, 1911, would be almost beyond belief, were it not that the re- 
ports of the experimentation of so-called expert biologists have taught us that nothing 
is too cruel, too hideous, too inhuman while they are under the evil hypnotism of their 
cutting-up craze. The title of the article is “A Cutaneous Reaction in Syphilis,” 
and the experiments were by Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, and in it he states that he has 
inoculated 146 non-syphilitic human beings with the poison of this horrible disease. 
The persons thus murderously and wickedly violated were mostly men, and in 46 cases, 
chiefly children, between the ages of two and eighteen years, and 100 were individuals 
suffering from various diseases of a non-syphilitic nature. 

Now who were these 146 human beings thus practiced upon. Here is the statement: 

“Through the courtesy and collaboration of Dr. Martin Cohen (Harlem Hospital, 
Randall’s Island Asylum, New York Opthalmic and Aural Institute ), Dr. Henderson 
(State Hospital, Ward’s Island, New York), Dr. Lapowski (Good Samaritan Dis- 
pensary ), Dr. McDonald (Kings County Hospital), Dr. Orleman-Robinson (North- 
Western Clinic, New York Polyclinic ), Dr. Pollitzer (German Hospital ), Dr. Rosanoff, 
(King’s Park State Hospital), Dr. Statenstein (City Hospital, Blackwell’s Island, 
New York), Dr. Schmitter (Captain United States Army at Fort Slocum), Dr. 
Schradieck (Kings County Hospital ), Dr. Charles Schwartz (California), Dr. Smith 
(Long Island State Hospital), Dr. Strong (Manhattan Eye, Ear and Throat Hospi- 
tal), Dr. Swinburne (Good Samaritan Dispensary ), Dr. Windfield (Kings County 
Hospital ), Dr. Wiseman (King’s Park State Hospital ), and the Hospital of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, I was enabled to apply the skin reaction to a 
number of human cases.” 

In other words the helpless poor, totally unconscious of the outrages being perform- 
ed upon them were made the victims of this Japanese doctor’s rage for experimenta- 
tion, and whatever pain and anguish the objects of his study were made to suffer is 
completely justified in his mind and that of his obsessed associates by their claim that 
it is all “for the good of the human race.” 

Such barbarities as this should be totally and completely prohibited by law, and I 
have no hesitancy in affirming that if laws cannot be passed giving these poor helpless 
unfortunates freedom from the unspeakable evils inflicted upon them in the name 
of science, then the common people would be perfectly justified in taking back to 
themselves the power they have delegated to their incompetent and irresponsive 
legislatures and courts, and set in motion effective methods to suppress forever the 
damnable atrocities thus committed. I care not whether these criminal experiment- 
alists have a thousand diplomas, or are members of the faculties of all the great uni- 
versities of the world. No diploma, no position, can ever justify or make right the 
experimentation upon the bodies of the poor and helpless—without their full and free 
consent—in the manner so coolly and indifferently described by these expert and 
scientific criminals. They are outlaws and entitled only to treatment as such by 
decent men and women and any apparent good received through such tainted and 
vile channels can never result in other than evil to those who seek to participate in it. 


I have just paid a visit to the Grand Canyon of Arizona. It is a wonderfully in- 
teresting place, not only because of its stupendous natural granduer but because of 
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the inducements it offers to poor, weak human nature to make an all round general 
revelation of itself. No one can sit on one of the benches overlooking the Canyon 
for a few hours if he think at all without realizing this fact. 

Many of the comments are innane, some frivilous. Some of them make you feel 
that Sairey Gamp has come back to life and you can hear her firm, determined and 
resolute assurance “There ain’t no such place.” 

The remarks as to what caused the Canyon show how deeply the power of thought 
has taken hold of the American people for about one in a hundred thousand hits 
upon a theory big enough to account for its existence. Some few profess themselves 
dissatisfied with this, that or the other about its color, its majesty, its something else, 
and a few become petulant if they happen to reach it during a storm, when, in reality, 
that is by far the best time to see it in all its varied and marvelous self-revelations. 
Many people are sure that they can appreciate its vastness without descending into 
its depths, whereas it is no more possible to understand: what the Canyon is without 
going at least a mile or so down one of the trails than it is to appreciate a rich, fresh 
date grown on the Colorado Desert in Southern California without tasting it. 

Near the Hotel at the Canyon is the Hopi House, an exact replica of a house in 
the Hopi Village of Oraibi. The other day one of these wise and self-assertive fel- 
lows, with a resonant voice that could be heard ten blocks, assured his companion 
that, ‘“No Indian who ever lived had energy enough to build a house that high,” 
and this in the face of the fact that are between twenty and thirty pueblos in Arizona 
and New Mexico all of which have buildings “that high’ erected by the “lazy” 
Indians. 

Why will men and women not learn at least to be modest about things of which 
they know nothing? The American nation has yet much to learn and one of those 
things is that in its arrogant assumption of knowledge it but reveals its colossal want 
of knowledge. 


California is rapidly forging to the front in everything that makes for education 
and culture. There are several musical colleges all of which are doing good work and 
now the Davis Musical College has added to its already extended field of musical cul- 
ture the Temple School of Opera. Mr. Temple comes with an excellent reputation 
behind him and there is no reason why the new department should not become as 
popular as it will be helpful. 


In many respects we are far ahead of any other nation in our mechanical inventions 
and appliances. In others we are far behind. Our railways are excellent, but we 
have not yet equalled the Swiss in their endeavors to cater to the needs of wealthy 
tourists who desire to see, and see easily, all there is to see. Personally, I do not 
believe in anyone—save the weak and sick—seeing anything easily. Things seen, 
or gained, easily, are usually not worth either seeing or gaining. But tourists don’t 
always see eye to eye with me, and that is entirely outside of the question, which 
is, that in Switzerland they out do us in some things. Here is one, for instance. Up 
the Grindewald Mountain, in Upper Bern, is the celebrated glacier of that name. 
In former days the ascent was made with great difficulty. So engineers went to work 
and constructed a swinging aerial cable railway, which goes to a height of 7,500 feet— 
a mile and a half through the air. There are two cars, which work on the balanced 
plan, similar to that followed on the Cable Incline on the Mount Lowe Railway. 
Each of these carries twenty passengers, the one ascending as the other descends. 

What a wonderful railway this would be at the Grand Canyon. To descend to 
the plateau from the rim takes about three miles of trail traveling, and an hour’s 
ride. With a railway of this kind it would be as easy as rocking in a cradle and occupy 
perhaps five minutes. Gentlemen who cater to tourist travel, engineers who wish to 
keep ahead, here is a task for you—easy enough surely if you go about it — invent, 
build, install and run an aerial railway from the rim to the river in the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona, and to Glacier Point in the Yosemite Valley. Travelers will soon come 
and pay for it. 
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Recently a daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Bohn, old-time friends of the 
editor of Out West. The little lady is named Ninena and she achieved considerable 
newspaper notoriety by being born at 9 o’clock in the morning, on the ninth day of 
the month, ninth month of the year, nineteen hundred and twelve, at one thousand, 
nine hundred and sixty-four Prospect Avenue, and she weighed nine pounds and there 
were nine people at the house, at the time she was born. 

We congratulate the Ninena or Novena young lady on her advent into this beauti- 
ful world, and also her parents on their healthy and happy family. But one thing, 
and one thing only, mitigates our pleasure, and that is that Ninena was not born in 
California. 


A short time ago a gentleman told me the following tale. A certain lady in New 
Jersey was sick unto death. A number of friends came to sympathize with her and 
also with her husband. Awkward country people they scarcely knew how to enter 
into conversation, and there was but one room for them to sit in and that was where 
the sick woman lay. By and by one of them noting a most highly ornamented or 
gaily painted spittoon commented upon it. ‘“‘What a beautiful spittoon. Where did 
you get it?” The husband of the sick woman replied, “Yes, that is a pretty good 
spittoon. I bought it six months ago at Brown’s store in Jenkinsville.” “No you 
didn’t!’ came in a weak voice from the sick bed: “I bought that spittoon myself; 
picked it out from a job lot at Newark.” Disgusted the husband arose, and just as 
he passed out of the door he shot back: “The doctor tells me you’re going to die right 
away, so I ain’t going to quarrel with you, but all the same I bought that spittoon at 
Jenkinsville.”” That night the woman died. I believe there is a moral to this tale, 
but somehow it is rather hard to see just what it is, so, reader, I leave it to you. 

The Commonwealth Club of California is seeking to bring about some much needed 
reforms in the procedure of the criminal and civil courts of the state. It is time. 
Throughout not only California but the whole country our court procedure is a dis- 
grace and ashame. We seem to be hypnotized into believing that the church, the 
courts and the medical profession are divinely ordained and must not be touched. 
All are for the good of man and Christ clearly taught that man is superior to and above 
any and every earthly institution. The moment the church ceases to minister 
to man’s highest welfare it is doomed—and it ought to be. And so with law or 
any set form of legal procedure, and the machinery and men of the courts. All 
this twaddle about the sanctity of courts is disgusting. Courts are just as good as 
the men who compose them, and not one whit better. And as for laws and legal 
procedure there is so much technicality, splitting of hairs, fiddling and fuddling, in 
their administration that were we not hypnotized into submission to their absurd 
and idiotic courses we should sweep most of them away and start afresh. Hence 
I hail with great pleasure the efforts of the Commonwealth Club. Let us have less 
“procedure” and more expedition and upright dealing, less technicality and more 
facts, less “law” and more justice, and everything that tends to these ends should be 
welcomed by every patriotic citizen of the state. 

The fact that women in California have won the right to vote seems to be accepted 
by many as the closing of a disturbing question. Thisis one of those mistakes that 
is greater than a crime—it is a blunder fraught with dire mischief. Women on a 
parity with men in the voting booth means that they will now not only ask for but 
will secure their share in the administration of affairs. They will demand (and ob- 
tain ) seats in legislatures, in senates, and before long on judicial benches. Personally 
I have no objection to this. The sooner the better. What is good enough for men 
is good enough for the mothers of men. As one recent writer has well said: ‘Women 
will learn to realize and respect the differences between men and women when those 
differences do not wear the unmistakable taint of inequalities.’’ Let women feel 
they are being treated fairly and they will far more rapidly than now take the proper 
place in life Nature has allotted to them. 
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On Monday, Oct. 28, 1912 the editor was privileged with a friend to be initiated 
by the Navaho Indians, on their reservation in Arizona, to the mysteries of the Yebit- 
sai. At some future time he may describe the ceremony. These words are but to 
explain its significance and comment upon it. The secret of the Yebitsai is this, 
according to Dr. Washington Matthews: 


“The Yei are the bugaboos of the Navaho children. These Indians rarely inflict corporeal 
punishment on the young, but instead threaten them with the vengeance of these masked characters, 
if they are unruly. Up to the time of their initiation they are taught to believe, and, in most cases, 
probably do believe, that the Yei are genuine abnormal creatures whose function it is to chastise bad 
children. When the children are old enough to understand the value of obedience without this 
resort to threats they are allowed to undergo this initiation and learn that the dreaded Yei is only 
some intimate friend or relation in disguise. After this initiation they are privileged to enter the 
medicine lodge during the performance of a rite.’ 


As we sat and were supposed to be scared with the performers who represented the 
Yei, and then, later saw the masks removed, and the laughing faces of the friends 
behind the hideous masks were revealed, I could not help wondering whether fear is 
not a self masking of things that in themselves are beautiful. We are afraid, scared, 
terrified—of what? That of which we are afraid is the mask of things—not the thing 
itself. We are still children, hence our fear. We have not been iniated into the mys- 
tery of the Yebitsai. Oh for a fearless soul, mind and life, that looks behind all the 
masks that make us afraid because we are living the true life, the man life, the obedient 
life to all that demands our obedience, respect and reverence. 








Under the Study Lamp 


By the Editor 


MZ SLM IRIN 


Unless otherwise Initialed, all Reviews in Oui West are written by the Editor. 
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Harold Bell Wright has written several novels that have had an unusually large circulation. Combined 
with the art of good story-telling and character-drawing, he works in considerable of the sentiment, 
helpful ethics and practical morality that most people feel they need, and thus the books really fill 
a useful place in our present day civilization. 

In his last book, however, he has deviated from his usual method. Here is no Dan Metthews, no 
Printer of Udell’s, no Shepherd of the Hills, no Barbara Worth. There are the sentiment, the ethics, 
the morality, beautifully, sweetly and tenderly told, but no plot and no character-drawing. Hence 
the book will appeal only to a limited class. It will never be as popular as the novels Mr. Wright 
has written. He knew that when he wrote it, but he was impelled to a writing he could not resist, 
and while I differ slightly from him in some things, I feel a sense of personal gratitude and thanks that 
the book was written and published. Though it will not have so large an audience as his novels, it 
will have a more intelligent, and appreciative one. 

The book is impersonal throughout. It tells the story of a man and woman—any man and woman 
it might have been—who met and faced Dreams, Occupation, Knowledge, Tradition, Temptation, 
Life, Death, Failure, Success, Love, Memories, which Harold Bell Wright asserts are the truly great 
things of life. Their Yesterdays, by Harold Bell Wright, 311 pages, with illustrations in color, by 
F. Graham Cootes, 12 mo. cloth, $1.30 net. The Book Supply Company, Chicago, Ill. 





Whatever our opinion as to his politics there is no conflict of opinion that whatever William Jennings 
Bryan writes is of interest and generally of profit. Every citizen, every man and woman really in- 
terested should read what a keen observer, a practical politician, a genuine patriot and a good man 
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has to say of a political convention. But when he says it of two different political conventions then 
the saying becomes correspondingly more interesting and valuable. And when these two conventions 
happen to be at a time that careful observers regard as epoch-making not only in the history of the 
Republican party, but in the history of the country as a whole Mr. Bryan’s observations become ten 
fold more imporant. One value of the book is that it clearly shows the abuses of power that have 
prevailed in the past in the conduct of National Committees. Mr. Bryan states these abuses with a 
clarity that is startling and leads one to feel that the firece indignation expressed by Roosevelt and 
others was neither too severe nor harsh. It is hard to realize how honest men can have descended to 
such questionable methods, and the fact that they are time-honored does not lessen their blackness 
and iniquity. 

To attempt to pick out any portion of the book for comment is practically impossible. To me its 
every page is more interesting by far than most novels. Itis absorbing. The keynote of Mr. Bryan’s 
own fights, however, is worth quoting: “There is no real contradiction between the two propositions; 
first, that truth is the cause of revolutions; and, second, that truth is a peace maker. Truth combats 
error and does not retire from the contest until error is overt hrown, but truth is a peace-maker in 
the end, because nothing can be permanent that does not rest upon truth.” A Tale of Two Con- 
ventions, by Williams Jennings Bryan, 307 pages, illustrated, with many cartoons, $1.00 net. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., New York. 


Four thousand, eight, sixteen, twenty thousand, possibly more, years ago the original thinkers 
of the human race, the Hindoos, sat in profoundest abstraction in the solitude of mountain, desert 
forest or plain, and endeavored to think out the problem of existence. Plato and Socrates, Aristotle 
and Hegel, Kant and Comte and a few others, down the ages, have been working at the same problem. 
Akin to the ancient seers, isolating himself from mankind, seeking solitude and silence, surcease from 
the swirling seas of silly society, Southern California has its studious sage, its searcher of the myster- 
ies of existence, its wanderer through the endless mazes of thought. And just as the Aryan philoso- 
pher, seated silent in a mental abstraction so profound that he was unconscious of all physical condi- 
tions around him—was oblivious to heat, cold, storms, noises, confusion, and the more personal de- 
mands of hunger, thirst, sleep and exercise,—seemed to the ignorant mob to be a mere dreamer, a 
half-crazed individual “who did not kriow enough to come in when it rained,” a fool who refused food 
when it was offered to him, so our philosopher, our sage, our thinker is laughed at by the senseless and 
thoughtless mob, who know little or nothing outside the immediate satisfaction of their own physi- 
cal needs and cravings. 

Yet to those who think, who are eager to know, this man’s delvings are full of suggestion, rich in 
beautiful thoughts, crowded with symbols and images of rare beauty, teeming with gleanings from 
the most sublime objects of man’s thought, and offering more wonderful illustrations to the preacher, 
teacher, orator, thinker and writer than he can find in twenty times the pages of any other American 
or European writer of today. 

This Southern California sage who has not yet come into his own of recognition and appreciation 
is Edgar Lucien Larkin, astronomer of the Lowe Observatory on Mount Lowe, and writer of several 
books, amongst which are Radiant Energy, and the one that has provoked this tardy and feeble ac- 
knowledgement from my pen, Within the Mind Maze. In this book Professor Larkin takes the most 
advanced ground for a materialistic scientist,—and by this term I mean a stientist who seeks to solve 
the problem of the Universe by studying it from the phy: sical side, the objective side, that side ap- 
parent to our five senses. Here is one of his assertions: “Mind in Nature, if not already victorious, 
is on the verge of complete victory and vindication. I do not now hesitate to write this: There is 
not a great scientist now living not aware of the existence of Mind in the Sidereal Universe, a Dominating 
Mind.” 

This is a wonderful book, a profound book, a startling book, as I have said, of marvellous and graphic 
word pictures, and yet a pathetic book, for it shows how small, after all, is the greatest mind, how in- 
h oepey how incapable, in that, with all its power, invention, research, knowledge, it can but faintly 

at the first end of a clue to which no known power today gives the faintest suggestion of what 
yond. And the final word is this: ‘““This book started out to find a clue to the real nature of 
Mind Not a trace of even one clue has been discovere 

In spite of this frank acknowledgement, however, the book is more than well worth reading. It 
is illuminating, stimulating, invigorating, thrilling. It is full of surprises, wonders, discoveries. 
It gives one the feeling of standing for the first time on the edge of a great ocean, in the depths of a 
vast forest, on the rim of the Grand Canyon, on the topmost peak of a glorious mountain summit. 
It is a book that, to one who wishes to know how much there is to know, is preeminently worth while. 
Within the Mind Maze, by Edgar Lucien Larkin, 180 pages, $1.25 postpaid, to be had of the author 
Box 1643, Los Angeles, Cal., upon which office all P. O. Orders should be drawn. 


Novels on California are multip] ying and one has just come to my desk dealing in a very free and 


romantic manner with the story of Joaquin Murietta. That Joaquin was a bandit, a highwayman 
and a murderer is pretty generally conceded, and there are those who speak with nothing but harshest 
condemnation of him. On the other hand there are those who realize that the monstrous cruelties 
to which he was subjected should be regarded in partial condonation of his offenses. Perhaps the 
best general account of Joaquin’s career is that presented by Hittel in his History of California. 
It was for his heroic and chivalric defense of this much wronged Mexican that Joaquin Miller owes 
a vast amount of the villainous misrepresentation that has followed him through life. With his large 
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heart and generous nature the poet wished the world to know that until Murietta and his wife were so 
cruelly wronged and driven to and fro like unclean creatures they lived as pure, sweet and beauti- 
ful lives as those of a majority of the better class of American citizens. And he wished it to be clearly 
understood that while he by no means defended the later wrong-doings of Murietta he wished the 
white race to understand its responsibility in having driven a good man by monstrous cruelties to 
the unlawful and desperate course the bandit followed. 

In this present book the author has scant regard to facts. Indeed he has made no pretense to 
follow the real history of Joaquin. But he has taken his name and some of his mental characteris- 
tics and constructed his hero out of them, surrounding him with somewhat the same kind of condo- 
nation that his prototype was entitled to. The story is thrilling and exciting and in the main force- 
fully told, though in the opening chapters there are anachronisms which should have been avoided. 

Occasionally the author allows himself to indulge in moralizing wherein he propounds the utmost 
nonsense, as, for instance, in the last paragraph on page 195, where he speaks of the natural impulses 
of a woman when she first awakens to a consciousness of love within her heart to regard it as “un- 
feminine, indelicate and shameful.” A Plaything of the Gods. Carl Gray. Five illustrations 
260 pages. $1.25 net. Sherman, French & Company, Boston. 

Russell J. Waters was known to thousands of Californians as a pioneer of Redlands, a successful 
banker, a member of Congress and a fairly well read man of affairs, but many who knew him in these 
relations of life were not aware that he possessed considerable skill as a literary artist. Several 
things came from his pen that gave pleasure to many readers, but his largest and most pretentious 
work was published about a year before his death. As I have but just read the book I am glad to 
give space for a review to it in these pages. The novel deals with the early days of California. The 
plot is by no means original but it is worked out with a keen attention to the most salient and dramatic 
features. 

The book opens with the description of a representative ranchhouse in a pueblo at the foot of the 
San Bernardino mountains. Suddenly there appears upon the scene a ragged, unkempt creature 
who had undoubtedly been subjected for a long time to the fiercest hardships of the desert. As he 
approached the pueblo he stumbled over a long rope to which a wild bronco was tied and became 
entangled. He was dragged until he was more dead than alive up to the chief house of the pueblo. 
Loving hands soon restored him to consciousness, but though he was able to converse intelligently 
with those who rescued him it was not long until they discovered his mind was a complete blank as 
to the past. The plot of the book is woven into the later details of his life. He became enamored 
of the } Wi of the house and she became equally in love with him, but owing to a misunderstand- 
ing he assumed that her affection was bestowed upon her cousin. The exciting adventures of a pio- 
neer family are recounted, such as Indian raids, accidents from wild animals, and the like, and to- 
wards the close of the book, while pursuing a band of hostile Indians, the capture of a white maiden 
is made, who for many years had been living with the Indians and regarded their chief as her father. 
Before the book concludes it is discovered that this girl is the daughter of the stranger who came to 
the pueblo in so unceremonious a fashion, and that he was an army officer detailed to secret service 
in Southern California soon after the Civil War. On his journey across the plains the party with 
which he was travelling was attacked and he, with the rest of the men, left for dead, while his wife 
and daughter were carried away captives. The happy marriages of bothfather and daughter bring 
the story to an effective conclusion. 

As a vivid picture of many of the incidents in the lives of the pioneers of Southern California, this 
book has more than usual value and it is written in such an interesting fashion as to command one’s 
constant attention from beginning to end. The book is handsomely gotten up and contains not only 
full page illustrations but a series of specially executed pen and ink drawings illustrating the text 
and bordering each page from beginning to end. These are from the brush and pen of the well 
known artist, Will E. Chapin. &/] Estranjero. By Russell Judson Waters. Illustrated. 298 
pages. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 


A decided service to humanity has been rendered in the publication of the two excellent volumes 
on Henry Demarest Lloyd, prepared by his sister Caro. From beginning to end every page thrills 
and palpitates with human interest. Here was a lawyer, refined, cultured, well-to-do, a natural 
aristocrat as far as delicacy of instincts, repulsion from the unclean, coarse and vulgar, and appre- 
ciation of the finer things are concerned. Yet he gladly and joyously took upon himself the burdens 
of his rude, coarse, unclean and vulgar brothers and sisters, for justice’s sake, because he found 
in them, rather than in those who claimed the possession of the finer things, those gems and jewels 
of the soul that distinguish the real man. Because a man’s clothes are ragged and torn with rude work 
in a coal mine, or one wishes to sit away from him because they are whitened with his job as a plas- 
terer, or odorous because he works in a fertilizer factory are no reasons for assuming that as a man 
he is not finer and sweeter and better and purer and nobler than the well-dressed, well-groomed, 
well-manicured, well-fed, well-read, well-bred man of means. 

Lloyd saw and knew men and he gloried in being their intimate, and in fighting for their God-given 
rights against arrogant assumptions of criminal and predatory wealth. His voice was ever clarion- 
toned and penetrating, but a sane and kind in rallying men of his caste to a higher standard of 
honor in dealing with men and women of the— pe )—lower castes. 

Lloyd came of liberty-loving, oppression-fighting, principle-following, public-educating family. 
It was as natural for him to love liberty, fight oppression, follow principle and educate the public as 
to breathe and sleep. His fathers and mothers for past generations had done next to nothing else. 
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These things were inherent; they ran in his blood, pulsed in his brain, thrilled in his soul, and flowed 
out to others through his eyes and his hand-clasp. Of him as a boy and youth his mother said “He 
never did anything that was not obedient, affectionate and noble.” 

In 1869 he went to New York. Here he came under the stirring influences of the preaching of 
Henry Ward Beecher, and, uniting with a resolute band of young crusading reformers, he began the 
helpfu: public career that terminated only in his death. 

One feels his blood stirred at every page of this young crusader’s life. Battling against corruption 
and for political freedom in New York it was nothing to him that again and again he was defeated. 
He flung his banner to the sky on which was inscribed ‘There is something in the world better than 
success.’’ In conformity with this principle he wrote his “Story of a Great Monopoly, which was 
published in the Atlantic Monthly and which aroused the thought of the world, either pro or con. 
Railway and Standard Oil Monopoly was exposed and condemned. Clear, precise, sure of his facts, 
logical in showing their outcome, the thinking world realized that here was a new Daniel come to 
judgement. 

But it was his defense of the Chicago anarchists that brought out all that was best and noblest 
in him. He contended that police and courts were in a conspiracy to railroad the accused to the 
gullows and he made as brave a defense in a prejudiced case as is recorded in legal annals. In a 
letter to his father he says: “I am on the side of the under dog. The agitators on that side make mis- 
takes, commit crimes, no doubt, but for all that theirs is the right side. I will try to avoid the mis- 
takes and the crimes, but I will stay by the cause.” 

And so it goes all the way through. Thestory of his great book “Wealth against Commonealth”’ 
is told with graphic power, and his work for the People’s Party. His constructive work in his little 
home town of Winnetka is a revelation as to what earnest sincerity can accomplish in reestablishing 
the fundamental rights of citizenship. He was a perfect illustration of his own conception of a re- 
former as “‘a poet, a creator. He sees visions and fills the people with their beauty; and by the con- 
tagion of virtue his creative impulse spreads among the mass, and it begins to climb and build.” 

Oh, that men and women would read this record of a soul-inspiring, truth-seeking, humanity-lov- 
ing life. It would widen, broaden, deepen, enrich and profoundly humanize their lives. Henry 
Demarest Lloyd, a Biography by Caro Lloyd, 2 volumes, many illustrations, with introduction by 
Charles Edward Russell, $5.00 net. G, P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Bringing the wide expanse of the prairie, the lowing of kine, the breaking of the virgin sod by the 
plough, the buzz of the saw, the sharp click of the biting axe, the rap of the hammer, the sense of the 
motherhood of big things, comes a tiny little book that one can read through in a couple of hours. 
On the cover is the picture of a better class of plough-man—the man with the steam-plough rather 
than the man with the hoe—the man of the steam engine epoch, looking at a great shock of corn on 
a western prairie farm. The illimitable West reaches out beyond him. This is indicative of the 
spirit of the poems of which the book is made. There is a reality, a heartiness, a breeziness, a fresh- 
ness, a vigor and virility about them that quickens, stimulates and vivifies. They are not great poems, 
in the sense that they are made up of marvellous imaginings, expressed in subtle verse out of rare 
eoinage. They are strong, simple, rugged, primitive, hence healthful and useful. Occasionally 
they rise higher and become prophetic, as in the case of The Seer, an Indian, who foretells that as the 
white man has driven him from the land, so will another come and drive him, unless he learns his 
lesson, which is that if he persists in living indoors, on fine foods and in fine apparel he will lose his 
strength and power for 

“Only an out-door nation can be master of the earth.” 

And his final cry is 
“And who will save the pale face if be will not understand?” 

Songs of the Prairie, by Robert J. C. Stead, 106 pages, 60 cents, net. The Platt & Peck Co., New 


York. 


The pioneer days of the Far West showed rude man at his worst and also at his simplest and best. 
Those were days when, as a rule, everything that was in a man came to the surface. Treachery 
was not uncommon, of course, but as a rule men were open and above-board even in their wicked 
deeds. In Good Indian, B. M. Bower gives us a picture of a dear old pioneer couple, the Harts, who 
have settled down on their ranch on the Snake River in Idaho, with four wild and rough lads of their 
own and an “older son” adopted because he was an orphan. This elder son has eighth Indian blood 
in him, so for that reason is generally Good Indian. He falls in love with a sweet Eastern niece of 
his adopted parents and the course of their love is not very smooth. The villain of the play is Jo- 
hannes yyy a smart, but unscrupulous lawyer, who, under guise of friendship seeks to steal 
the Hart ranch, by getting eight gun-men to file mineral claims on the land. Simple-hearted old 
Peaceful Hart would have lost his home had it not been for the watchfulness of the Indians he had 
befriended, and of his adopted son, who, as soon as he realized the treachery of the lawyer, set his 
Indian wits at work to circumvent him. This he was able to do, materially aided by a smart, bright, 
effective woman station-agent, and an Indian girl who dies because of her love for him. There is 
plenty of quick and stirring action in the latter part of the book and it will prove very interesting to 
those whe ave the vigor of the men of the early day. Good Indian, by B. M. Bower, 372 pages with 
four illustrations by Auton Otto Fischer, $1.25 net, Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
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To bring an Arabian Night’s Story down to the twentieth century in the busy city of New York 
is no mean task. Yet it is accomplished with considerable skill by Francis Perry Elliott in his last 
book. It tells the story of a young and loveable scrapegrace who falls in love with a beautiful girl, 
who is the niece and ward of an altogether unlovely and hardhearted aunt. The aunt’s husband is 
a Wall Street nonentity, good for little save to make money for his wife to spend, which she does in 
that vulgar, ostentatious manner that some of the nouvean riche seem unable to avoid. One of her 
pet fads is rare Persian rugs. Urged on by one of her friends, she seeks a wonderful specimen at 
the Oriental store of Abou Hassan. The wily Persian claims he has no rug in his possession; the eager 
collector is sure this is proof that he has, and makes her only the more determined to find it. In 
her urgings she compels him to pull down from long hidden and forgotten stoves all kinds of curiosi- 
ties, and by an accident to disclose an old stove hole which has been stuffed up with—the finest Per- 
sian rug her eyes have ever seen. 

Now comes a battle of wits and finesse as to which shall get the better of the other in the purchase. 
During this battle the reader discovers—what the participants remain in ignorance of—that the rug 
has the marvellous power of rendering all those who stand upon it invisible and silent. The compli- 
cations that arise cause the fun of the story. The sudden disappearances, the conversations and 
scenes that go on under the very noses of the wrongest kind of persons, those on the rug being able 
to see those who are not, whilst those who are away from the rug could neither see nor hear those 
standing or sitting upon it. ‘Of course circumstances work for the promoting of love passages 
between the niece and the scapegrace, and to the dire discomfiture, annoyance, chagrin and humilia- 
tion of the priggish aunt. A repulsive and hypocritical son is a part of the game, engaged to the 
neice, and the hero has to find a way of circumventing him—which of course he does. The final 
scene is where the rug is used at the wedding, where the aunt expected her son to marry the niece 
(whom she knows to have a fortune of five millions ), but where the Fates have decreed against her. 
The hero takes the place of her drunken son, the assembled guests are astounded to see bride and 
groom and officiating bishop disappear, and a sudden flash of lightning (as the Benediction is pro- 
nounced ) burns up the rug, but leaves the hero and heroine man and wife to live happy for ever after. 
The Gift of Abou Hassan, by Francis Perry Elliott, 314 pages, 4 illustrations by Hanson Booth, 
$1.25 net. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


We have received several numbers of Brain and Brawn, edited by Harry Ellington Brook, N. D., 
who for many years had editorial charge of that section of the Los Angeles Times known as “The 
Care of the Body.” 

Brain and Brawn is devoted to ‘The Nature Cure,” ““The Education of the People,” and “Medical 
Freedom.” In these three objects it has the hearty sympathy of Out West. I believe thoroughly 
in getting as near to Nature’s methods as possible, and the more people can be educated to know what 
Nature has in store for them, the better. I also believe that the bondage in which people live to 
their physicians, to the druggist, the pill-box, and the potion bottle, is more injurious to the human 
race than the major part of the diseases from which they suffer. Tuis does not mean that I do not 
believe in the honor and integrity of many physicians; and to the conscientious surgeon we owe 
much, but common sense in daily habit and the following of simple and natural processes are much 
better than the work of many physicians. 

Mr. Brook’s work in the past thirteen years has undoubtedly been of great help and assistance to 
thousands, and in its new form it is bound to continue the good work so well begun. The new maga- 
zine is beautifully gotten up. It is well printed in clear type and the matter will be useful and help- 
ful to its large circle of readers. 


That John Fleming Wilson is a writer of growing power is evident to all who have read the output 
of his pen during the past ten years. His last story is his best. It is of aman who came back. Born 
of a wealthy Pittsburgher the lad had all the vicious training of the rich who are too busy attending to 
their money to care about their sons. When he finished his college course—in the usual vulgar and 
nonveau riche style—his father placed him in a responsible position with a salary commensurate with 
the family dignity. Then began the youth’s downward career. He fell step by step as he moved 
from Pittsburgh to New York, New York to some place in Iowa, Iowa to San Francisco, thence in 
more rapid downward strides to Honolulu, Yokahoma and the hell of a Chinese opium den. Here 
he met a white woman who was addicted to the drug, who begged him to keep away from it. But 
in his degradation and despair he refused her advice, took the last step, and when his last few dollars 
were gone, and he was thrown out into the gutters to die, it was she who aroused in him the spark of 
manhood that started him on dis return journey. He resolved to go back upwards step by step, as 
he had fallen making good to all he had disappointed and in all the places he had failed. The story 
of the struggles of this return trip is remarkably well told. But step by step it was taken until at 
length—married to the woman he had left at Lie father’s suggestion and bribe—he came again a 
man into the presence of his father, his wife proudly on his arm and the amount of the bribe in his 
hand ready to return it to the father who had sent it. Even a Pittsburgh millionaire could not help 
but feel something of the power and strength of a life that had so won its way back and the story 
therefore has a happy and yet real and natural ending. I look for more and greater work from Mr. 
Wilson’s pen and ere long shall gratify myself and my readers with a short sketch of his literary life. 
The Man Who Came Back. By John Fleming Wilson, $1.00 net, Sturgis, Walton Co., New York. 
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Christmas in California 
By Edward Rowland Sill 


Can this be Christmas—sweet as May, 
With drowsy sun and dreamy air, 

And new grass pointing out the way 
For flowers to follow, everywhere? 


Has Time grown sleepy at bis post, 
peAnd let the exiled Summer back, 
Or is at ber regretful ghost, 

Or witchcraft of the almanac? 


While wandering breaths of mignonette 
In at the open window come, 
I send my thoughts afar, and let 


Them paint your Christmas Day at home. 


Glitter of ice, and glint of frost, 
And sparkles in the crusted snow; 
And hark\ the dancing sleigh-bells, tost 
The faster as they fainter grow. 


The creaking footsteps hurry past; 
The quick breath dims the frosty air; 
And down the crisp road slipping fast 
Their laughing loads the cutters bear. 


Penciled against the cold white sky, 
Above the curling eaves of snow, 
The thin blue smoke lifts lingeringly, 
As loath to leave the mirth below. 


For at the door a merry din 
Is beard, with stamp of feathery feet, 
And chattering girls come storming in, 
To toast them at the roaring grate. 


And then from muff and pocket peer, 
And many a warm and scented nook, 
Mysterious little bundles queer, 
That, rustling, tempt the curious look. 


Now broad upon the southern walls 

The mellowed sun’s great smile appears, 
And tips the rougb-ringed icicles 

With sparks, that grow to glittering tears. 


Then, as the darkening day goes by, 
The wind gets gustier without, 

The leaden streaks are on the sky, 
And whirls of snow are all about. 


Soon firelight shadows, merry crew, 
Along the darkling walls will leap 

And clap their bands, as if they knew 
A thousand things too good to keep. 
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Sweet eyes with home's contentment filled, 
As in the smouldering coals they peer, 
Haply some wondering pictures build 
Of bow I keep my Christmas bere. 


Before me, on the wide, warm bay, 
A million azure ripples run; 
Round me the sprouting palm-sboots lay 
Their shining lances to the sun. 


With glossy leaves that poise or swing, 
The callas their white cups unfold, 
And faintest chimes of odor ring 
From silver bells with tongues of gold. 


A languor of deliciousness 
Fills all the sea-enchanted clime; 
And in the blue heavens meet, and kiss, 
The loitering clouds of summer-time. 


This fragrance of the mountain balm 
From spicy Lebanon might be; 
Beneath such sunshine’s amber calm 
Slumbered the waves of Galilee. 


O wondrous gift, in goodness given, 
Each hour anew our eyes to greet, 
An earth so fair—so close to Heaven, 
’Twas trodden by the Master's feet. 


And we—what bring we in return? 
Only these broken lives, and lift 

Them up to meet His pitying scorn, 
As some poor child its foolish gift: 


As some poor child on Christmas Day 
Its broken toy in love might bring; 
You could not break its heart and say 

You cared not for the worthless thing? 


Ab, word of trust, His child! Tlat child 
Who brought to earth the life divine, 
Tells me the Father's pity miid 
Scorns not even such a gift as mine. 


I am His creature, and His air 
I breathe, where’er my feet may stand; 
The angels’ song rings everywhere, 
And all the earth is Holy Land. 
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